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Under  the  Elms 

"Ignore  that  'good  advice/  "former  Smith  President  Jill 
Ker  Conway  tells  the  class  of  1996,  kicking  off  the  one- 
hundredth  year  of  women's  education  at  Brown  .  .  . 
semiotics  receives  a  boost  from  the  Forbes  Foundation 
. . .  the  brain  may  sacrifice  the  body  to  save  itself, 
suggests  physiologist  Helen  Cserr. 


On  a  Collision  Course  with  History    22 

Tutoring  for  the  summer  at  Tougaloo  College  in  1966, 
Michael  Gross  '64,  now  a  Brown  trustee,  found  himself 
alongside  Martin  Luther  King,  Ralph  Abernathy,  and 
Andrew  Young  on  James  Meredith's  historic  march  to 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 


Grass  Roots  Gallery 

When  Gary  Johnson  '57  opened  an  art  gallery  in  rural 
Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  he  took  an  unusual  approach, 
seeking  out  talented  local  artists,  giving  them  assign- 
ments, and  nurturing  their  art. 


The  Ennui  of  PC 
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Political  correctness  -  PC  -  is  passe  at  Brown,  says  stu- 
dent columnist  Jacob  Levy  '94. 


Trained  by  Fire 

The  U.S.  Army  trains  surgeons  for  battlefield  conditions  at 
King-Drew  Medical  Center  -  located  in  the  Watts  neighbor- 
hood of  Los  Angeles,  where  one  in  ten  residents  is  estimated 
to  be  a  gang  member.  Debra  Stafford  '87,  '90  M.D.  chose 
this  rough  public  hospital  for  her  surgical  residency 
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Cover:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
James  Meredith  (in  hats  in  center)  on 
Meredith's  march  to  Jackson  in  1966. 
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Address  Correction  Requested 


Freedom  of  speech 

Editor:  Mr.  Abrams's  position  on  First- 
Amendment  rights  appears  pure  and 
indisputable  ("Two  Centuries  of  the  First 
Amendment,"  BAM,  May),  but  what  of 
all  the  consistently  repressed  groups  in 
America  that  are  not  free  to  get  the  jobs 
or  promotions  they  deserve  because 
of  freely  held  and  expressed  hatreds? 

I'm  afraid  that  the  popular,  snide 
use  of  the  phrase  "politically  correct"  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  backtracking  eight- 
ies and  the  Reagan-Bush  drive  to  "put 
a  lid  on"  the  civil  rights  movement. 

With  a  flick  of  a  phrase,  people  who 
use  "politically  correct"  to  decry  cam- 
pus concern  over  ethnic  and  racial  slurs, 
gender  put-downs,  and  homophobia, 
dismiss  the  hurt,  the  hate,  and  the  disre- 
spect, while  riding  on  to  uphold  the 
First  Amendment. 

Yes,  Nazis  are  free  to  march  in  Skok- 
ie,  the  KKK  in  Connecticut,  and  we  will 
continue  to  uphold  the  First  Amendment, 
as  we  should.  But  what  about  putting 
the  same  energy  behind  freeing  people  . 
from  hatred  and  its  crippling  effects  on 
all  of  us?  And  why  not  challenge  our 
President  to  link  freedom  with  respon- 
sibility? 

PIn/lUs  L.  Reeii 

Northport,  N.Y. 
The  writer  is  the  aunt  ofn  Brown  alumna. 
-  Editor 


Editor:  The  opening  paragraph  of  Floyd 
Abrams's  article  "Two  Centuries  of  the 
First  Amendment,"  that  stated  "a  war 
has  just  ended  .  .  .  most  of  us  are  per- 
suaded was  worth  fighting,"  raised  sev- 
eral questions  in  my  mind. 

Who  are  "most  of  us"? 

What  was  the  cost  that  was  "worth 
the  fighting"?  If  by  "us,"  he  means  Brown 
alumni,  1  do  not  wish  to  be  counted  in 
his  number. 


He  surely  has  forgotten  not  just  the 
costs  of  the  military,  but  the  devastating 
environmental  costs  of  the  oil  fires,  and 
the  human  costs  of  the  epidemics  which 
will  surely  devastate  the  Iraqi  people 
as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  sanitation,  elec- 
tricity, medicines. 

Please  let  Mr.  Abrams  read  the  June 
1991  issue  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists'  Executive  Director's  Quarterly 
Report. 

Prudence  Wayland-Smith  '29 

Oneida,  N.Y. 


Editor:  1  feel  impelled  to  comment  on 
several  points  in  Mr.  Abrams's  essay,  be- 
ginning with  his  opening  endorsement 
of  the  Gulf  War.  Mr.  Abrams's  introduc- 
tion "links"  his  praise  of  the  Constitution 
to  what  was  essentially  a  painful  exhibit 
of  Congressional  jingoism  and  electoral 
cowardice.  He  makes  no  comment  what- 
soever on  the  appalling  suppression  of 
speech  that  followed,  the  inability  and 
incapability  of  the  "free"  press  to  report 
on  that  war,  and  the  lack  of  information 
on  what  really  happened  which  contin- 
ues to  this  very  day.  The  implication  is 
that  those  of  us  who  objected  to  the  war, 
or  to  the  ways  we  could  not  find  out 
about  it,  or  even  just  to  the  way  it  was 
railroaded  through  Congress,  are  some- 
how ungracious  and  unjustified  in  rais- 
ing the  issue  of  speech  and  press  free- 
dom ourselves. 

As  for  the  repeated  references  to 
progressive  stands  on  press  freedom  in 
India  and  Israel,  I  find  it  extremely  odd 
that  Mr.  Abrams  should  single  out  these 
two  nations,  both  having  inherited  the 
basic  framework  for  their  legal  systems 
from  that  very  England  that  he  himself 
describes  as  "rejectlingl  First  Amend- 
ment case  law  as  a  matter  of  principle." 
It  seems  curious  that  the  Indian  Supreme 
Court  should  look  to  American  consti- 
tutional principles  to  fine-tune  decisions 
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on  movie  censorship.  We  do  not  censor 
movies,  or  books,  or  plays,  or  poems. 
The  Indian  and  Israeli  governments  jus- 
tify censorship  of  the  media  with  emer- 
gency regulations  inherited  directly 
from  British  colonial  rule.  Recent  exam- 
ples of  film  censorship  have  been  trou- 
bling (see  the  spring  issue  of  the  Index 
on  Censorship',  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  Human  Rights  Watch 
in  New  York). 

In  Israel,  recent  incursions  into  free- 
dom of  the  press  have  been  equally 
alarming.  A  system  of  precedent  law,  in 
order  to  protect  civil  liberties,  must 
have  a  history  of  good  precedents,  and 
this  is  precisely  what  the  Israeli  courts 
have  failed,  over  forty-three  years,  to 
provide.  The  broadest  decisions  in  favor 
of  press  and  speech  freedom  date  to  the 
term  of  Chief  Justice  Agranat.  More 
recent  decisions  have  eroded,  under- 
mined, and  ultimately  contradicted  the 
more  generous  findings  of  Justice 
Agranat's  court,  and  begin  to  intrude 
ever  more  brazenly  into  fundamental 
rights  of  journalistic  immunity,  expres- 
sion, privacy,  freedom  from  harassment, 
detention,  and  closure,  access  to  infor- 
mation, and  so  on.  Ironically,  it  is  still 
possible  to  read  about  most  of  this  in 
the  mainstream  Israeli  press;  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly troubling  that  decisions  legal 
commentator  Moshe  Negbi  describes 
as  making  a  "mockery  of  .  . .  fundamen- 
tal rights  to  privacy  and  freedom  of 
the  press"  {Hadashot  6.6.91)  remain 
unreported  in  our  own,  so  much  "freer" 
press. 

The  day  may  have  passed  when  the 
seekers  of  liberty  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  could  find  in  America  a  source  of 
either  undimmed  inspiration,  or  of  con- 
sistent public  pressure,  to  light  or  ease 
their  way.  What  remains,  perhaps,  is  the 
hope  that  Judge  Hand  was  right:  as  the 
law  ceases  to  protect  us,  our  hearts  must 
take  up  the  task.  We  can  only  pray  they 
prove  stronger  than  whatever  the  heart- 
less raise  in  their  stead. 

Susan  L.  Einbinder  '76 

New  York  City 


Editor:  Congratulations  on  your  interest- 
ing group  of  articles  on  constitutional 
freedoms  published  under  the  general 
title  "How  Free?"  I  find  it  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  discussion  never  once 
mentioned  the  work  of  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.,  of  the  Brown  class  of  1907. 
His  many  brilliant  works,  from  Freedom 


of  Speech  (1920)  to  The  Blessin;^s  of  Liberty 
(1954)  are  the  foundation  on  which 
many  subsequent  discussions  were 
based,  and  his  lectures  to  his  students 
at  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  university  professor,  were 
the  inspiration  for  many  great  careers  in 
law  and  the  philosophy  of  freedom. 

Zechariah  Chafee  came  from  an  old 
Rhode  Island  family  which  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  public  service,  indus- 
trial development,  and  intellectual 
achievement.  His  nephew,  John  Chafee, 
currently  serves  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  Zechariah  Chafee  was 
always  a  loyal  Brown  man,  and  served 
many  years  on  the  Brown  Corporation. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter wrote:  "The  extent  to  which  he 
influenced  the  thought  and  temper  of 
public  opinion  and  action  in  that  perva- 
sive aspect  of  national  life  known  as  civil 
rights,  has  no  match  in  the  legal  profes- 
soriate." 

A  recent  book,  Zechariah  Chafee,  jr.. 
Defender  of  Liberty  and  Law,  by  Donald  L. 
Smith  (Harvard  University  Press,  1986) 
gives  a  fuller  appreciation  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

Samuel  B.  Burgess  '38,  '41  Sc.M. 

Medford,  N.J. 


Editor:  In  Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey's 
report  on  the  BTOwn-Providence  Journal 
Public  Affairs  Conference,  "How  Free?" 
(BAM,  May),  two  passages  caught  my 
attention.  Mary  K.  Rouse's  observation 
that  students  may  be  intimidated,  or 
disgusted,  into  silence  by  racial,  ethnic, 
sexist,  or  other  slurs  flung  at  them  by 
their  peers;  and  Jeff  Shesol's  claim  that 
students  may  be  intimidated  into 
silence  by  classmates  who,  eager  to 
attain  the  blessed  state  of  correctness, 
shout  down  those  who  would  dare 
speak  in  iconoclastic  tones  about  issues 
like  affirmative  action  or  abortion. 

Both  claims  are  no  doubt  true,  and 
point  to  real  problems  concerning  the 
quality  of  speech  on  campus.  But  they  do 
not  point  to  anything  that  threatens  the 
freedom  of  speech  on  campus.  Freedom 
of  speech  refers  to  the  right  of  any 
individual  to  say  what  he  or  she  wants 
when  he  or  she  wants  to  say  it.  It  does 
not  refer  to  a  right  to  speak  free  of  dis- 
cord or  unpleasantness.  Our  freedom  of 
speech  does  not  entail  exemption  from 
ugly  conflict.  When  exercised  in  earnest, 
it  often  brings  alienation  from  our 
peers,  isolation,  and  loneliness.  Combat- 
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ants  on  either  side  of  the  battle  over 
political  correctness  -  the  "left"  that 
holds  that  segments  of  society  previous- 
ly and  currently  discriminated  against 
and  marginalized  should  be  accorded 
statutory  protection  against  hurtful 
words,  and  the  "right"  that  feels  intimi- 
dated by  the  vigor  of  what  it  sees  as  a 
new  Stalinism  -  would  do  well  to  realize 
this.  Intimidation,  especially  in  a  class- 
room, is  no  excuse  for  silence.  Nor 
should  we  create  rules  that  restrict  the 
speech  of  some  in  order  to  embolden 
the  timid  to  speak.  Those  driven  to 
silence  or  isolation  by  the  words  of  prej- 
udice and  hatred  are  only  diminishing 
themselves  by  allowing  themselves  to 
be  cowed.  Ditto  those  who  let  themselves 
be  muzzled  by  what  they  fearfully  see 
as  a  leftist  academic  culture. 

We  should  not  so  easily  cry  "foul!" 
when  we  hear  unwelcome  words.  We 
should  spend  less  time,  in  fact  no  time 
at  all,  lamenting  the  fact  that  words  have 
been  uttered  and  more  time  disputing 
their  meaning  and  merit.  Freedom  is 
messy,  and  of  all  the  messy  freedoms, 
perhaps  the  freedom  of  speech  is  the 
most  gloriously  ugly.  We  should  embrace 
that  ugliness,  put  less  stock  in  politeness, 
and  revel  in  the  passionate,  disputatious 
exchange  of  words.  For  only  at  the  end 
of  the  argument  is  our  knowledge  suf- 
ficiently deepened  so  that  we  don't 
merely  flatter  ourselves  with  the  impres- 
sion that  we  may  have  learned  some- 
thing. 

Paul  Cedimnn  '86 

New  York  City 
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The  transcendental  self 

Editor:  I  was  glad  to  see  "self-knowledge" 
being  extolled  in  "The  Classroom  of  the 
Statue"  (BAM,  April).  Without  knowing 
our  self,  what  can  we  know,  for  our  self 
is  the  perceiver  of  all  else? 

Professor  Davis  praised  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antonius's  self-denial  that 
helped  Marcus  to  see  the  temporality  of 
our  activities,  a  temporality  noted  by 
Lord  Krishna,  Lord  Buddha,  and  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  advised  us  to  let  go  of 
the  transient  and  to  cultivate  higher 
truth. 

To  Marcus  Aurelius,  however,  "all 
is  ephemeral,  the  rememberer  and  the 
remembered  alike."  The  idea  of  the  re- 
memberer (or  self)  as  ephemeral,  though 
in  vogue,  has  been  rejected  by  many 
great  thinkers.  Krishna  in  Bhagavad-gita 
declared,  "Never  was  there  a  time  when 
I  did  not  exist,  nor  you, .  .  .  nor  in  the 
future  shall  any  of  us  cease  to  be."  Christ 
said  he  will  exist  after  heaven  and  Earth 
pass  away.  Socrates  drank  hemlock 
unafraid,  considering  the  self  immortal, 
and  Plato  believed  in  reincarnation,  as 
do  25  percent  of  Americans. 

Curiously  enough,  scientists  have 
evidence  of  the  self's  survival,  which 
though  largely  ignored,  seems  as  well- 
researched  as  any  other,  and  thus  worth 
considering.  Out-of-body  experiences 
(OBE's)  provide  some  of  it.  Patients  have 
reported  seeing  their  bodies  from  above 
while  being  resuscitated.  Dr.  Michael 
Sabom  of  the  Emory  University  Medical 
School,  at  first  skeptical,  asked  cardiac 
patients  reporting  OBE's  to  tell  of  their 
medical  treatment  while  their  hearts 
were  stopped  and  their  brains  had  no 
blood.  Several  patients  gave  many  details 
of  their  resuscitations,  confirmed  by 
their  medical  histories,  and  no  one  made 
serious  mistakes.  However,  "seasoned 
cardiac  patients"  not  reporting  OBE's 
couldn't  describe  details  of  their  resusci- 
tations, and  many  made  serious  mis- 
takes. Sabom  considered  theories  given 
by  scientists  to  explain  OBE's,  and  find- 
ing them  untenable,  he  tentatively  con- 
cluded the  self  had  separated  from  the 
body,  and  he  asked  "could  the  mind, 
which  splits  apart  from  the  physical  brain 
be,  in  essence,  the  soul,  which  continues 
to  exist  after  the  final  bodily  death,  ac- 
cording to  some  religious  doctrines?  As 
I  see  it,  this  is  the  ultimate  question  that 
has  been  raised  by  reports  of  the  near- 
death  experiences." 

More  evidence  comes  from  Dr.  Ian 


Stevenson,  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  who  has 
studied  cases  of  children  describing 
details  of  deceased  persons'  lives,  which 
careful  investigation  showed  the  children 
couldn't  have  ordinarily  known.  Steven- 
son considered  these  cases  suggestive 
of  reincarnation.  As  of  1988,  he'd  tabu- 
lated 2,500  cases  worldwide  and  thor- 
oughly investigated  881,  verifying  the 
reported  previous  incarnation  in  546. 

The  transcendental  self  has  been 
accepted  by  prophets  and  philosophers, 
and  now  scientists  have  evidence  of  it. 
If  Professor  Davis  and  others  attached 
to  self-knowledge  form  a  department  to 
study  the  self,  they  could  benefit  human- 
ity. Brown  is  known  among  the  Ivy 
League  colleges  as  progressive,  so  why 
not  lead  them  in  a  serious  study  of  the 
self? 

Christopher  Beetle  '82 

San  Diego 


Douglas  Hann 

Editor:  Gregorian's  rationale  for  expel- 
ling Mr.  Hann  (.BAM,  May)  is  similar  to 
the  twisted  reasoning  of  totalitarian 
states.  The  rationale  for  suppressing 
heresy  was  always  to  benefit  the  people. 
And  it  was  always  called  vigilant 
defense  of  "accepted  community  stan- 
dards," never  suppression.  The  rules 
Gregorian  cites  are  really  no  different 
from  the  old  Soviet  constitution  that 
guaranteed  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
etc.,  so  long  as  it  did  not  harm  the  state. 
He  even  blames  the  press  for  his  trou- 
bles. He  seems  not  to  understand  why 
the  First  Amendment  has  no  qualifying 
clauses. 

Even  though  Brown  is  a  private 
institution  and  is  not  strictly  bound  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  wrong,  of 
course,  to  expel  Mr.  Hann  for  what  he 
said.  No  idea  is  so  repugnant  that  it 
must  not  be  advocated.  Nowhere  is  this 
principle  more  important  than  at  a  uni- 
versity. President  Gregorian  should 
restrain  his  zeal,  apologize,  and  invite 
Mr.  Hann  back  to  Brown. 

Dnvid  Rust  '62 

Silver  Spring 


Editor:  Regarding  Steven  Brown's  front 
page  article  in  the  spring /summer  1991 
Civil  Liberties,  I  am  disappointed  at  the 
inability  of  the  article  to  live  up  to  its 
promise.  Mr.  Brovim  seems  to  imply  that 
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Vartan  Gregorian,  in  his  expulsion  of 
student  Doug  Hann,  has  turned  his  back 
on  other  methods  of  combating  racism. 
I  quote; 

"Measures  that  universities  could 
take  to  combat  bigotry,  instead  of  pun- 
ishing speech,  include:  race  and  sex 
relations,  counseling  programs,  fresh- 
man-year required  courses  . .  .,  more 
vigorous  recruitment  of  minority  faculty 
and  students,  and  curriculum  changes 
that  end  the  marginalization  of  minori- 
ties . . ." 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Brown  is  unaware 
that  all  of  these  steps  have  been  taken 
at  Brown,  save  the  one  requiring  fresh- 
men to  take  particular  courses?  (Brown 
students  are  not  required  to  take  any 
particular  courses,  save  those  required 
for  their  particular  degree  programs.)  In 
addition  to  resident  counselors  in  the 
dorms,  there  are  minority  peer  counsel- 
ors and  women's  peer  counselors.  The 
Lesbian  Gay  Bisexual  Student  Alliance 
has  an  excellent  outreach  program. 
Freshman  orientation  programs  incor- 
porate films  and  open  discussion  on 
race  and  gender  issues.  Courses  empha- 
sizing third-world  curricula  are  high- 
lighted in  the  course  announcement. 
And  so  on,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  believe 
the  University  can  be  criticized  for  not 
doing  enough  to  foster  understanding 
and  defeat  bigotrv. 

I  do  believe  the  expulsion  of  Doug 
Hann  was  going  too  far.  But  I  resent  the 
implication  that  this  is  Brown's  only 
action  against  racism. 

CcdVw  Tan  '89 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


Editor:  President  Gregorian  and  the 
University  have  been  attacked  for  violat- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights,  infringing  on  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  sounding  the  death 
knell  for  the  exchange  of  free  ideas. 
Flogwash! 

I  am  rabid  about  protecting  the  right 
to  make  unpopular  political  statements 
and  to  freely  exchange  ideas.  This  even 
extends  to  burning  the  American  flag. 
But  there  is  an  important  distinction 
between  exchanging  ideas  or  discussing 
offensive  viewpoints  on  the  one  hand, 
and  abusive  actions  on  the  other.  Drunk 
and  disorderly  conduct  and  obscene 
attacks  on  individuals  are  no  more  pro- 
tected political  statements  than  public 
vomiting. 

Universities  have  both  the  right  and 
the  responsibility  to  maintain  civilized 


standards  of  behavior  in  order  to  pro- 
tect free  inquiry  and  expression  by  all. 

Roger  C.  Kostmayer  '60 

Baltimore 


Alcohol  ads 

Editor:  What  started  as  an  uncomfort- 
able tug  somewhere  near  my  conscience 
persists  and  compels  me  to  write  my 
first  letter  ever  to  your  magazine,  which 
I  have  been  reading  almost  faithfully  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

The  other  day,  after  flipping  through 
your  May  issue,  I  tossed  it  face  down  on 
the  living  room  table.  There,  staring 
up  at  me  rather  smugly,  was  an  ad  for 
Pusser's  Rum.  Boasting  a  picture  of 
a  British  seaman  in  a  very  stiff  and  pre- 
sumably ill-fitting  cap,  it  announced 
"One  thing's  for  sure,  men  didn't  join 
the  British  Royal  Navy  for  the  hat."  I 
quote: 

"What  lured  young  men  to  run 
away  to  sea  in  1655  is  difficult  to  fathom. 
The  work  was  hard.  The  food,  abom- 
inable. However,  we'd  like  to  suggest 
that  our  rum  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  . .  .'Pusser's  Rum'  was  one  of  the  few 
daily  comforts  afforded  to  a  jack  tar.  For 
all  too  brief  a  moment,  he  was  able  to 
forget  about  his  miserable  predicament. 
His  mates,  no  doubt,  became  more 
interesting  as  well." 

The  ad  concludes:  "So  if  rum  is  your 
cup  of  tea,  we  think  it'd  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  try  a  bottle  of  Pusser's  soon. 
After  all,  if  men  didn't  join  the  British 
Royal  Navy  for  the  hat,  they  surely  must 
have  done  it  for  the  belt." 

This  is  a  disturbing  ad.  An  insidious, 
insulting,  even  dangerous  ad.  It  glori- 
fies drinking  to  get  drunk  with  almost 
callous  disregard  for  the  probability 
that  most  British  seamen  joined  to  avoid 
a  life  on  land  that  was  substantially 
harsher,  in  its  own  way,  than  on  the 
boat.  And  if  they  were  motivated  by  the 
chance  to  get  a  little  smashed  on  a  daily 
basis,  that's  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

Or  to  put  on  the  back  cover  of  a  fine 
magazine  that  no  doubt  sits  in  many 
family  living  rooms,  doctor's  offices, 
and  even  bathrooms,  ^vhere  lots  of  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  children,  will  nm 
into  it  and  at  the  very  least  glance  at  the 
cover. 

I  understand  your  need  to  sell 
advertising.  But  is  it  wise,  or  proper,  to 
do  so  in  this  way,  given  the  tremendous 
trouble  people  cause  themselves  and 
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in  1990! 

And  our  volunteer  community  has 
engaged  over  2,000  active  workers  during 
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Now,  we  begin  a  new  five-year  cycle 
during  which  we  encourage  your  continued 
enthusiasm,  energy  and  support.  Come 
with  us  as  we  move  proudly  into  the  fiiture. 

Brown.  It's  everything  you  remember. 
And  more. 
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Vartan  Gregorian, 
student  Doug  Han 
on  other  methods  i 
I  quote: 

"Measures  that 
take  to  combat  big 
ishing  speech,  incl 
relations,  counselii 
man-year  required 
vigorous  recruitmi 
and  students,  and 
that  end  the  margi 
ties  .  .  ." 

Can  it  be  that  ^ 
that  all  of  these  ste 
at  Brown,  save  the 
men  to  take  partic 
students  are  not  re 
particular  courses, 
for  their  particular 
addition  to  reside: 
dorms,  there  are  n 
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Lesbian  Gay  Bisexuai  ^luucm  <-Aiiicii.v.v; 
has  an  excellent  outreach  program. 
Freshman  orientation  programs  incor- 
porate films  and  open  discussion  on 
race  and  gender  issues.  Courses  empha- 
sizing third-world  curricula  are  high- 
lighted in  the  course  announcement. 
And  so  on,  and  so  forth.  1  do  not  believe 
the  University  can  be  criticized  for  not 
doing  enough  to  foster  understanding 
and  defeat  bigotry. 

I  do  believe  the  expulsion  of  Doug 
Hann  was  going  too  far.  But  I  resent  the 
implication  that  this  is  Brown's  only 
action  against  racism. 

Cecilia  Tan  '89 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


Editor:  President  Gregorian  and  the 
University  have  been  attacked  for  violat- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights,  infringing  on  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  sounding  the  death 
knell  for  the  exchange  of  free  ideas. 
Hogwash! 

I  am  rabid  about  protecting  the  right 
to  make  unpopular  political  statements 
and  to  freely  exchange  ideas.  This  even 
extends  to  burning  the  American  flag. 
But  there  is  an  important  distinction 
between  exchanging  ideas  or  discussing 
offensive  viewpoints  on  the  one  hand, 
and  abusive  actions  on  the  other.  Drunk 
and  disorderly  conduct  and  obscene 
attacks  on  individuals  are  no  more  pro- 
tected political  statements  than  public 
vomiting. 

Universities  have  both  the  right  and 
the  responsibihty  to  maintain  civilized 


"What  lured  young  men  to  run 
away  to  sea  in  1655  is  difficult  to  fathom. 
The  work  was  hard.  The  food,  abom- 
inable. However,  we'd  like  to  suggest 
that  our  rum  had  something  to  do  with 
it. . .  .'Pusser's  Rum'  was  one  of  the  few 
daily  comforts  afforded  to  a  jack  tar.  For 
all  too  brief  a  moment,  he  was  able  to 
forget  about  his  miserable  predicament. 
His  mates,  no  doubt,  became  more 
interesting  as  well." 

The  ad  concludes:  "So  if  rum  is  your 
cup  of  tea,  we  think  it'd  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  try  a  bottle  of  Pusser's  soon. 
After  all,  if  men  didn't  join  the  British 
Royal  Navy  for  the  hat,  they  surely  must 
have  done  it  for  the  belt." 

This  is  a  disturbing  ad.  An  insidious, 
insulting,  even  dangerous  ad.  It  glori- 
fies drinking  to  get  drunk  with  almost 
callous  disregard  for  the  probability 
that  most  British  seamen  joined  to  avoid 
a  life  on  land  that  was  substantially 
harsher,  in  its  own  way,  than  on  the 
boat.  And  if  they  were  motivated  by  the 
chance  to  get  a  little  smashed  on  a  daily 
basis,  that's  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

Or  to  put  on  the  back  cover  of  a  fine 
magazine  that  no  doubt  sits  in  many 
family  living  rooms,  doctor's  offices, 
and  even  bathrooms,  where  lots  of  peo- 
ple, manv  of  them  children,  will  run 
into  it  and  at  the  verv  least  glance  at  the 
cover. 

1  understand  your  need  to  sell 
advertising.  But  is  it  wise,  or  proper,  to 
do  so  in  this  way,  given  the  tremendous 
trouble  people  cause  themselves  and 
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years  ago,  Brown  initiated  an 
.phasis  on  Reunion  Giving 
rough  the  Brown  Annual  Fund. 

.  .^^..s  have  been  extraordinary. 

Your  financial  support  nearly  doubled  — 
$5.3  million  in  1986  to  a  record  $9.3  million 
in  1990! 

And  our  volunteer  community  has 
engaged  over  2,000  active  workers  during 
the  past  five  years. 

Now,  we  begin  a  new  five-year  cycle 
during  which  we  encourage  your  continued 
enthusiasm,  energy  and  support.  Come 
with  us  as  we  move  proudly  into  the  future. 

Brown.  It's  everything  you  remember. 
And  more. 


others  by  drinking  to  avoid  pain?  The 
ad  is  a  disservice  to  you  and  your  read- 
ers. I  urge  you  not  to  run  it  again,  nor, 
while  you  are  at  it,  any  other  ads  for 
alcohol.  Surely  there  are  other,  less  harm- 
ful things  to  appeal  to  your  readers' 
penchant  for  distraction. 

Paul  M.  Jones  '78 

Putney,  Vt. 


'Cingiser  resigns' 

Editor:  1  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
brought  about  the  "parting  of  the  ways" 
[between  basketball  coach  Mike  Cingiser 
and  the  University].  What  disturbs  me 
is  the  platitude  of  Mr.  Roach  (Sports, 
April):  "We  support  Mike  in  his  decision 
to  explore  new  challenges  . . ."  Such 
gibberish  is  superfluous  -  it  is  the  stuff 
of  which  advertising  is  made  (Madison 
Avenue-ese).  To  deal  graciously  with 
the  matter,  1  would  not  have  made  such 
a  comment. 

Robert  Hiillock  '46 

Orange,  Conn. 


The  Hat  with  No  Name 

You're  proud  of  your  college,  but  you're  sub- 
tle too.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can 
obtain  an  all-wool  ski  hat  which  features 
your  school  shield  and  colors  —  but  no 
name.  Only  the  knowledgeable  will  recognize 
your  loyalty.  Handcrafted  in  Vermont 
with  a  no-itch  headliner,  these 
hats  are  available  in  four  sizes 
(in£uit,  toddler,  child,  adult). 
Great  gift.  $25  incl.  shipping. 
Check  or  m.o.  to: 
Alunmi  Skiwear 
814  Carpenter 
Phila.,  PA  19119. 
VISA  call  800-221-8267. 

(Offioalty  licensed; 
college  receives  roy^lics.) 
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'Study  the  Torah' 

Editor:  How  fortunate  for  Michael 
Glaser  (Mail,  May)  that  he  knows  what 
God  wants!  How  relaxing  it  must  be  for 
him  to  be  able  to  dismiss  people  having 
different  Gods,  different  understand- 
ings of  God,  or  no  belief  in  God!  My 
only  question  is,  if  he  dismisses  others' 
beliefs  on  grounds  they  don't  accept, 
how  can  he  prevent  them  from  dismiss- 
ing his  beliefs? 

1  think  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who, 
when  asked  if  he  thought  God  was  on 
the  Union's  side,  replied  that  "the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  God  was  on  our  side 
but  whether  we  are  on  God's  side." 

Stephen  Chilton  '68 

Duluth,  Minn. 


Coach  Jim  Fullerton 

Editor:  In  connection  with  the  recent 
obituary  that  appeared  in  the  BAM 
regarding  former  Brown  varsity  hockey 
coach  Jim  Fullerton,  I  wanted  to  point 
out  the  accomplishment  of  which  1 
think  Fully  was  always  the  proudest. 
It  was  this.  Fully  coached  at  Brown  for 
fifteen  years,  and  100  percent  of  his 
players  got  their  degrees. 

Robert  D.  Schicnrtz  '70 

Atlanta 
P.S.  You  didn't  credit  the  artwork  on 
page  36  of  the  May  issue.  Is  it  from  Bob 
Dahm,  also  class  of  1970? 
The  cartoon  of  an  "electronic  mail"  courier 
was  by  Meredith  Hamilton  '82.  It  ivas 
reprinted  from  the  December  1990  BAM, 
where  it  illustrated  the  article,  "Confessions 
of  a  Network  funkic."  -  Editor 


David  Santoro 

Editor:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  that  David  Santoro,  the  author 
of  "A  Few  Words"  (Finallv,  February), 
died  of  AIDS  on  July  7  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-one. His  many  friends  from  Brown 
and  elsewhere  will  miss  him  deeply. 
During  his  last  few  months  Dave  was 
cheered  by  several  letters  from  readers 
of  the  BAM  who  had  appreciated  his 
essay.  At  the  next  reunion  of  the  class  of 
'80, 1  am  sure  there  will  be  many  who 
will  remember  Dave  with  affection. 

S.  Elizabeth  Binilmim  '79 

Falls  Church,  Va. 
Mr.  Sautoro's  obituarx/  appeared  in  the 
September  issue.  -  Editor 


'Retired,  but  not  Retiring' 

The  follou'ing  letter  urns  sent  to  Professor 
William  fordy,  with  a  copx/  to  the  BAM. 

Editor:  1  was  very  pleased  to  read  the 
article  "Retired,  but  not  Retiring"  (BAM, 
February)  about  your  continuing  work. 
Reading  it  reminded  me  of  my  intention 
to  write  and  thank  you  for  the  help  and 
advice  you  gave  me  while  I  was  a  stu- 
dent. 

It  was  just  over  ten  years  ago  that 
I,  as  a  discontented  engineering  student, 
sat  with  you  in  your  office  and  dis- 
cussed ways  I  might  explore  the  poten- 
tial for  a  career  in  architecture.  At  your 
suggestion,  I  took  the  introductory  stu- 
dio in  the  art  department.  Subsequently, 
1  took  the  architectural  design  studio  at 
RISD,  two  of  your  architectural  history 
courses,  as  well  as  other  art  classes 
toward  a  major  in  studio  art.  I  also  com- 
pleted a  bachelor  of  arts  in  engineering. 

After  Brown,  1  worked  in  construc- 
tion for  a  year,  and  then  I  went  to  Car- 
negie Mellon  University  for  my  master 
of  architecture.  Then  1  taught  architec- 
tural structures  for  two  semesters  at 
Carnegie  Mellon  while  working  for  a 
firm  in  Pittsburgh,  before  moving  to  San 
Francisco. 

Now,  I'm  working  at  a  San  Francisco 
architectural  firm.  I  recently  obtained 
my  California  architectural  license.  To- 
gether with  a  Carnegie  Mellon  classmate, 
1  submitted  an  entry  to  the  Evanston 
Public  Library  competition  this  spring. 

I  think  architecture  will  continue  to 
be  a  rich  and  rewarding  career.  Thanks 
so  much  for  providing  advice  and  inspi- 
ration at  a  critical  point  along  the  way. 

Jonathan  Gray  '83 

San  Francisco 


Improving  job  market? 

Editor:  1  enjoyed  reading  Bruce  Fell- 
man's  article  on  the  math  department, 
"The  Eternal  Pleasure  of  Absolute 
Truth"  (BAM,  April).  Nevertheless,  his 
assertion  that  "there's  also  an  improv- 
ing job  market"  puzzles  me.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  good  position  at  Cornell 
University  after  recei\'ing  my  Ph.D. 
in  applied  mathematics  from  Brown  in 
1988,  and  1  would  certainly  love  to 
beliex'e  that  the  job  market  is  improving. 
The  trouble  is  that  1  have  seen  much 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  I  know  that 
most  government  research  labs  have 
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hiring  freezes.  Well-established  profes- 
sors have  told  me  that  this  is  the  worst 
time  they  remember  for  the  job  market 
for  both  academic  and  industrial  posi- 
tions for  Ph.D.  applied  mathematicians. 
For  example,  one  professor  in  applied 
math,  who  each  year  typically  receives 
several  (unsolicited)  job  offers  from  oth- 
er institutions,  received  none  this  year. 
A  friend  of  mine,  now  doing  a  post-doc, 
has  been  very  actively  seeking  a  posi- 
tion in  academia  (and  industry),  but  has 
discovered  that  there  are  typically  sev- 
eral hundred  applicants  for  each  posi- 
tion at  average  state  universities.  In  fact, 
at  least  two  universities  sent  him  rejec- 
tion letters  stating  that  the  position  he 
applied  for  was  no  longer  being  funded. 
Another  rejection  letter  from  a  fairly 
average  quality  university  stated  that 
they  had  950  applicants  for  the  position, 
and  that  they  were  not  planning  to  hire 
anyone  next  year.  These  numbers  are 
astounding,  and  I  hope  that  they  are  not 
typical.  But  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  word.  I  can  think  of  several  other 
horror  stories,  too. 

These  experiences  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  job  market  for  mathe- 
maticians is  bad  now,  and  getting  even 
worse.  Is  the  job  market  better  for  pure 
mathematicians?  Does  the  statement  of 
an  improving  job  market  apply  only  to 
B.S.  or  Sc.M.  degree  holders?  Is  it  really 
as  bad  as  I  suggest  now,  but  was  even 
worse  some  time  ago? 

1  feel  very  deeply  that  our  society 
would  be  enriched  by  more  mathemati- 
cians, but  where  will  they  find  suitable 
employment?  Would  the  BAM  please 
share  that  information  with  us? 

Ernest  E.  Rolhman  '88  Ph.D. 

Ithaca 
The  zcriter  is  a  research  scientist  in  the 
Advanced  Computing  Research  Institute  at 
Cornell. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  Jonathan  Lubin. 
who  was  intennewed  last  winter  b\/  author 
Bruce  Fellman  for  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment article,  replies: 

That  the  job  market  for  mathemati- 
cians was  improving  was  certainly  the 
impression  1  had  at  the  end  of  mv  term 
at  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
July  1990.  But  with  hard  times,  the  situ- 
ation seems  to  have  been  changing 
rapidly,  and  Dr.  Rothman's  description 
of  the  current  situation  is  accurate.  It 
would  seem  that  the  situation  now  is 
about  as  bad  as  in  the  disastrous  years 
of  the  seventies. 


Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  Donald 
E.  McClure.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mathematical  Societi/-Mathematical 
Society  of  America's  Data  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  AMS's  ad  hoc  Task  Force  on 
Emploi/ment,  elaborates: 

Dr.  Rothman's  perception  is  correct 
that  the  job  market  for  doctoral-level 
mathematicians,  pure  or  applied,  is 
worse  now  than  in  recent  years.  The  job 
market  for  mathematicians  is  more  sen- 
sitive to  disturbances  than  the  markets 
in  other  areas  of  science.  The  mathemati- 
cians' market  is  relatively  small,  and  it  is 
heavily  concentrated  in  academia.  In 
a  typical  year,  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  new  Ph.D.'s  who  take  jobs  in  the 
U.S.  assume  positions  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities. 

Several  factors  make  this  year's 
market  more  difficult.  First,  there  has 
apparently  been  a  precipitous  decline  in 
the  number  of  open  academic  positions, 
a  symptom  of  the  economic  recession. 


Twenty-five  percent  fewer  position  ad- 
vertisements were  published  in  the 
principal  employment  information  peri- 
odical of  the  mathematical  sciences  in 
1990-91  than  in  1989-90.  Second,  more 
Ph.D.  mathematicians  are  seeking  posi- 
tions in  the  U.S.  The  greater  supply  of 
job  candidates  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  factors:  moderate  increases  in  total 
production  of  new  doctorates  by  U.S. 
universities,  immigration  of  talented 
scientists  driven  by  world  economic  and 
political  conditions,  and  an  increasing 
proportion  of  temporary  (rather  than 
long-term)  entry-level  positions  for  new 
doctorates. 

Prior  to  this  year,  the  mathematics 
community  was  justified  in  feeling  that 
the  market  was  quite  good  and  projec- 
tions for  the  1990s  were  very  bright. 
Unfortunately,  the  perturbations  of  this 
past  year  are  likely  to  continue  to  strain 
the  job  market  for  recent  Ph.D.'s  in  the 
near  term.  O 
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Books 


By  James  Reinbold 


Take  me  out  to 
the  ballgame 

Extra  Innings:  A  Season  in  the  Senior 
League  by  David  Whitford  '79  (Edward 
Burlingame  Books,  A  Division  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers,  1991).  $19.95. 

Beishol:  Latin  Americans  and  the  Grand 
Old  Game  by  Michael  M.  Oleksak  '79 
and  Mary  Adams  Oleksak  (Masters 
Press,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1991). 
$22.95. 

The  long  baseball  season  begins  in  the 
dawn  of  April  and  ends  near  midnight 
on  a  chilly  night  in  October.  After  the 
last  home  run  has  been  hit  and  the  final 
strikeout  has  been  recorded,  after  the 
last  locker-room  interview  has  been  con- 
cluded and  the  pools  of  champagne 
have  been  mopped  up,  the  harvest  moon 
hangs  above  the  silent  stadium,  a  huge 
and  faceless  clock.  Corn  stalks  rustle 
in  the  wind,  leaves  fall  from  maples  anci 
oaks,  and  a  solitary  owl  hoots.  Some- 
where there  is  joy. 

The  new  world  champions  will  revel 
in  their  victory  long  into  the  night  of 
dark  winter.  For  the  losers,  the  cliche 
will  have  to  serve:  There  is  always  next 
year.  Spring  training  is  only  four  months 
away. 

Extra  Innings  is  an  account  of  the 
days  in  the  short  life  of  the  Senior  Pro- 
fessional Baseball  Association.  The 
league  was  not  intended  to  mimic  old- 
timers  games,  which  periodically  pre- 
ceed  regular-season  major  league  games 
and  remind  fans  that  there  are  grave- 
yards other  than  those  reserved  for  ele- 
phants. Rather,  it  attracted  players  from 
the  recent  past  and  highly-respected 
retired  managers. 

Indeed,  one  would  have  to  have  a 
very  short  baseball  memory  not  to 
remember  Vida  Blue  and  Rollie  Fingers, 
Luis  Tiant  and  Bill  Lee,  Bobby  Bonds, 
George  Foster,  Craig  Nettles,  and  Ron 
LeFlore.  Dick  Williams  and  Earl  Weaver 
managed  two  of  the  clubs,  and  Curt 
Flood  was  the  league  commissioner. 

The  league,  comprising  eight  teams 


based  at  Florida  spring-training  sites, 
lasted  only  the  1990  season.  Whitford 
was  there  for  that  one  and  only,  attend- 
ing more  than  100  games  and  interview- 
ing many  players.  He  found  that  they 
signed  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  Amos 
Otis  to  atone  for  his  "disastrous"  1984 
season,  relief  pitcher  Rollie  Fingers 
because  he  was  broke,  and  Vida  Blue  in 
order  to  play  the  game  he  loved. 

The  poet  A.E.  Housman  wrote  about 
the  athlete  dying  young.  But  there  is 
something  equally  poignant  about  the 
athlete  growing  old.  Whitford  captures 
the  pathos  of  players  who  cannot  give 
up  the  game.  They  seem  once  again  like 
boys,  scrapping  on  the  sandlot,  eager 
for  one  more  time  at  bat,  one  more  pitch, 
and  one  more  catch  before  the  sun  sets 
and  they  have  to  go  home.  But  unlike 
the  true  boys  of  summer,  who  return  in 
the  morning  for  another  day  of  play,  the 
senior  league  was  the  last  game  of  the 
season  for  the  old  pros. 

A  former  contributing  editor  for 
Sport  Magazine,  Whitford  is  the  author 
of  A  Pax/roll  to  Meet,  reviewed  pre\'ious- 
ly  on  these  pages. 

For  nearly  as  long  as  baseball  has 
been  played  in  the  United  States,  Latin 
Americans  have  been  playing  the  game. 
Baseball  is  as  much  a  part  of  their  cul- 
tures as  it  is  ours;  and  the  talent  culti- 
vated on  the  playing  fields  of  Cuba, 
Nicaragua,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Panama, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Venezuela 
has  enriched  major  league  baseball 
immeasurably. 


The  careers 
of  Clemente, 
Marichal, 
Cepeda,  Perez, 
Tiant,  Cam- 
paneris,  Apari- 
cio;  and  the 
impact  of  the 
new  generation  of  Latino  players  -  Can- 
seco, Sierra,  Bell,  and  others  -  are  con- 
tinuing reminders  that  many  of  the 
finest  major  league  players  come  from 
Latin  America. 

Beisbol  traces  the  development  of  the 
game  in  Cuba  and  Central  America  and 
the  development  of  Latino  players  for 
major  league  baseball  in  the  U.S.  The 
book  also  looks  at  the  cultural,  racial, 
and  linguistic  barriers  facing  some  Lati- 
nos trying  to  break  into  the  majors. 

Michael  M.  Oleksak,  a  vice  president 
at  the  Bank  of  Boston,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Adams  Oleksak,  met  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  while  both  were  on  assign- 
ment for  their  respective  banks.  An  avid 
baseball  fan,  Michael  Oleksak  found 
that  there  was  very  little  written  about 
the  Latin  baseball  experience.  This  book 
is  a  result  of  the  couple's  collaborative 
effort  to  fill  that  niche. 

The  Oleksaks,  who  are  both  now 
working  in  Boston,  spent  much  of  last 
summer  promoting  the  book.  They  trav- 
eled to  a  number  of  major-league  base- 
ball cities  to  give  inter\'iews,  many  of 
them  for  Spanish-language  radio  stations. 
They  even  drove  down  from  Boston  to 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  where  they 
took  in  a  game  at  McCoy  Stadium,  home 
of  the  Boston  Red  Sox's  triple- A  farm 
team,  did  a  radio  interview  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  audience,  and  spoke 
with  the  Providence  Journal. 

Both  of  these  recent  books  are  rec- 
ommended for  readers  who  need  base- 
ball, even  in  the  season  when  Montana 
is  throwing,  Jordan  is  soaring,  and 
Gretzsky  is  scoring. 
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Books  received 

»^ Sorrow  njid  Coiifolntion  i)i  Itiiliaii 
llinniiiii^ni  bv  George  W.  McClure  '7J? 
(Princeton  University  Press,  1991). 
$39.50. 

»^ Images  of  Fear:  How  Horror  Stories 
I lelpcci'shapc  Modern  Culture  (1818-1918) 
by  Martin  Tropp  '66  (McFarland  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Jefferson,  North  Caroli- 
na, 1990).  $32.50. 

»^ Altered  Egos:  Authority  i)i  Ameriaui 
Autobiograph}/  by  G.  Thomas  Couser  '77 
Ph.D.  (Oxford  University  Press,  1989). 
n.p. 

»^Haiids-ou,  Hamis-off:  Experienciug  His- 
tory Through  Architecture  by  Harris 
Stone  '55  (Monthly  Revievi'  Press,  New 
York,  1991).  $18. 

m^The  Day  Before  by  Donald  W.  Baker 
'47,  '49  A.M.,  '55  Ph.D.  (The  Barnvvood 
Press,  Miincie,  Indiana,  1989).  $5.95. 

•^  Wliat's  Stopped  Happening  to  Me  bv 
Dale  Burg  '62  and  Mary  Jane  Minkin, 

M.D.  '71.  (Lyle  Stuart/Carol  Publishing 
Group,  NeH'  York,  1990).  $12. 

•^/()>/(/(i7's  Altar:  The  Dig  at  Mount  Ehal 
by  Milt  Machlin  '45  (William  Morrow  & 
Company,  New  York,  1991).  $22.95. 

^^Libraries,  Erotica.  Portiography  bv 
Martha  Comog  '66,  '68  A.M.  (The  Oryx 
Press,  Phoenix,  1991).  $39.50. 

*^  Aaron  Sopher:  Satirist  of  the  American 
Condition  by  Peter  Hastings  Falk  '73 
(Sound  View  Press,  Madison,  Connecti- 
cut, 1991).  $49. 

•fr  Playing  with  Gender:  A  Renaissance 
Pursuit  edited  bv  Jean  R.  Brink,  Mary- 
anne  Cline  Horowitz  '66,  and  Allison  P. 
Coudert  (University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1991).  n.p. 

»^Downhome  Blues  Lyrics:  An  Anthology 
from  the  Post-World  War  II  Era  selected, 
transcribed,  and  edited  by  Professor  of 
Music  Jeff  Todd  Titon  (University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1991).  n.p. 

•^Soi//  Liberty:  The  Baptists'  Struggle  in 
Ne-w  England.  1630-1833  by  Professor  of 
History  William  G.  McLoughlin  (Brown 
Uni\'ersity  Press,  University  Press  of 
New  England,  1991).  n.p.  B 


Celebrating  100  Years  of  Women  At  Brown 

Brown  Bookstore  Recommends 


BLACK  ICE,  Uene  Car, 

Cary  was  an  ambitious  high  school  student  who,  one  day 

in  197  i ,  discovered  that  a  private  prep  school  was  recruiting 
blacks  and  girls.  A  year  later  she  entered  St.  Paul's  School, 
a  celebrated  all-male  educational  stronghold  of  America's 
rich  and  socially  secure.  In  a  strong  narrative,  Cary  recounts 
how  she  found  herself  suddenly  catapulted  into  a  world  of 
privilege,  surrounded  by  bright,  aggressive  students  and 
demanding  teachers.  $20.00 


BLACK  ICE 


LORENE  CARY 


ALVA  MYRDAL:  A  Daughter's  Memoir,  Sissda  Bok 

Known  to  an  adminng  public  as  "the  most  modern  woman 
in  the  world,"  Myrdal,  diplomat,  feminist,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Swedish  welfare 
state,  exemplifies  both  the  triumphs  and  trials  of  women  in 
our  time.  In  this  frank  portrait,  her  daughter,  the 
distinguished  writer  and  philosopher  Sissela  Bok,  reveals  her 
mother's  struggle,  in  her  private  life,  to  attain  the  freedom 
and  opportunity  which  she  won  for  women.        $22.95 

PRIDE  OF  FAMILY:  Four  Generations  of  Women  of  Color, 

Carole  lone 

In  Saratoga,  lone  lived  with  her  grandmother,  a  chorus  line 
dancer;  in  Harlem  she  lived  with  her  mother  who  was  an 
actor,  journalist,  and  songwriter;  and  in  Washington  she 
was  looked  after  by  an  aunt,  a  doctor  and  social  reformer. 
Though  she  was  enthralled  by  her  foremothers,  their  pasts 
were  a  mystery.  That  is,  until  lone  unearthed  the  diary  of 
her  great-grandmother  Frances  Anne  Rollin,  who  was 
America's  first  black  woman  diarist.  $19.95 


THE  BEAUTY  MYTH,  Naomi  Wolf 


^^ 


fe^!fv$  ^ 


Naomi  wiftli> 


The  Beauty  Myth  cuts  to  the  root  of  the  "beauty  backlash," 
exposing  the  relentless  cult  of  female  beauty-antlerotic, 
averse  to  love,  and  increasingly  savage  as  a  political  weapon 
against  women's  recent  advances.  Wolf  tracks  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  myth  throughout  its  history  and  reveals  its 
newly  sophisticated  function  today.  She  confronts  the 
beauty  industry  and  its  influence  and  uncovers  the  hidden 
agenda  that  drives  it.  $21 .95 


Ordering  Information:  To  order  these  and  other  In-stock  titles,  to  special  order  books,  or  to  receive 
our  "hot  book  list"  please  call,  fax  or  wtite.  Call  (401)  863-3168,  or  toll  free  outside  Rl  (Mon-Fn,  9-5) 
1  800-662-2266,  ext.  3168.  Fax  (401)  863-2233  or  write:  Brown  Bookstore,  Brown  University, 
Box  1878,  Providence,  RI  02912.  On  orders  called  or  faxed  please  allow  for  In-stock  books  1-3  weeks,  for 
distributot  orders  2-4  weeks,  and  for  publisher  special  orders  4-5  weeks.  For  orders  inailed  to  us  add  a  week.  For 
special  handlmg  ask  us  to  quote  overnight  or  2nd  day  rates. 
Handling/Shipping:  $2  for  1st  book,  .50  each  additional  book.  Sales  tax  7  %  (RI  delivery  only). 

Checks  payable  to  Brown  Bookstore,  or  charge  to: Mastercard Visa American  Express 

Card#  Exp.  Date 
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Jill  Ker  Conway  kicks  off  the  centennial 

of  women's  education  at  Brown  with  an 

admonishment  to  look  inward 


Don't  take  that  good 
advice!"  former 
Smith  College  President  Jill 
Ker  Conway  urged  the  class 
of  1995  at  Opening  Convo- 
cation on  September  3. 
Warning  the  freshmen  seat- 
ed on  the  Green  that  thev 


will  face  pressure  from  all 
sides  "to  do  something 
practical,"  she  encouraged 
them  instead  to  use  their 
time  at  Brown  as  "an  exter- 
nal and  internal  journey." 
In  an  address  entitled 
"Setting  Out  for  the  Right 


Destination:  Everywoman's 
and  Everyman's  Guide  to 
College,"  the  Australian- 
born  historian  said  the 
American  educational  sys- 
tem is  unique.  "Study  what 
vou  lo\e  and  what  speaks 
most  powerfully  to  vou  as 


you  immerse  yourself  in  it," 
she  advised  freshmen.  Con- 
way is  currently  a  visiting 
scholar  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology's 
Program  in  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Society. 

As  this  year's  Convoca- 
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Members  of  the  class 
of  1995,  opposite,  gather  on 

College  Hill  before 
Convocation.  Below  right, 
Jill  Ker  Conway  gives  the 

opening  address,  and 

at  right,  English  Professor 

David  Hirsch  welcomes 

a  student  during 

Orientation. 


tion  spenker,  Conway 
t)pened  Brown's  228tli  aca- 
demic year  -  the  Kldth  since 
the  first  six  women  were 
allowed  to  enter  as  students. 
Introducing  her.  President 
Vartan  Gregorian  pointedly 
noted  that  for  its  first  128 
years,  Brown  had  not  bene- 
fited from  women's  talents. 
"We  cannot  neglect  half  of 
humanity!"  he  said,  draw- 
ing a  round  of  applause 
from  the  crowd. 

Gregorian  announced 
that  Conway's  address  was 
to  he  the  first  e\ent  in  a 
year-long  series  that  will 
celebrate  the  centennial 
anniyersarv  of  women's 
presence  on  College  Hill. 

The  first  female  students 
who  entered  Brown  in  1891 
saw  themsehes  as  priyi- 
leged,  Conway  said,  and 
\iewed  education  as  an 
opportunity  to  deyelop 
themselves  to  their  highest 
potential.  Educators  in  those 
early  days  saw  no  danger  in 
teaching  women,  believing 
that  feminine  minds  would 
naturally  be  bent  to  service 
activities.  "They  thought 
acquisitiveness  and  the 
desire  for  physical  power 
were  exclusively  male 
traits,"  Conway  said,  noting 
that  "the  welcome  extended 
to  women  became  consider- 
ably cooler"  when  women 
began  competing  with  male 
counterparts  at  institutions 
such  as  Berkeley  and  the 
Uni\ersity  of  Chicago. 
These  early  women  stu- 
dents succeeded  so  well,  she 
said,  because  they  "were 
more  highly  moti\'ated  than 


their  male  counterparts; 
they  saw  themseh'es  as  on  a 
historic  mission." 

In  response,  colleges 
upgraded  the  academic  cre- 
dentials of  "feminine"  fields 
such  as  home  economics 
and  nursing  "to  skim  wom- 
en away  from  medicine" 
and  other  professions,  Con- 
way said.  A  pattern 
emerged;  Women  and  men 
entered  on  supposedly 
equal  terms,  but  women 
were  diverted. 

There  is  a  puzzle  in  this, 
Conway  said.  "On  the  one 
hand,  society  does  want 
women  and  men  to  achieve 
equally.  .  .  .  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  doesn't  want  wom- 
en to  compete  that  hard  - 
not  when  it  realh/  matters, 
not  for  the  topmost  posi- 
tions of  power." 

To  the  women  of  the 
class  of  1995,  she  offered  a 
wish:  a  world  where  "your 
male  classmates  will  not  be 
diminished  by  your 
achievements."  That  fear  of 
women's  accomplishments 
is  at  the  center  of  Western 
culture,  she  said. 


The  most  miportant 
social  issues  facing  the 
women  of  the  class  of  1995, 
Conway  said,  "were  abso- 
lutely not  on  the  minds  of 
the  entering  class  100  years 
ago."  That  is:  women's 
access  to  legal  abortions  and 
collective  child  care.  The 
issues  are  closely  linked, 
Conway  said.  "Women  can- 
not really  be  free  to  chart 
their  own  course  in  life  until 
they  are  free  to  choose  when 


the\  ha\  e  children,  and 
until  there  is  a  collecti\e  - 
not  an  individual  -  social 
responsibility  for  the  chil- 
dren they  bear. ' 

"Ciiart  your  course  to  a 
real  understanding  of  gen- 
der," she  urged  the  class  of 
1995.  "Ideas  about  gender 
are  the  creations  of  our  own 
minds.  They  are  thrust  upon 
us  by  culture,  but  ultimately 
they  are  constructed  by  us, 
not  by  biology."  -  C.B.H. 
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Looking  out  for  number  one:  Helen  Cserr's 

research  suggests  the  human  brain  may  save 

itself  by  putting  the  body  at  risk 


Physiologist  Helen  F. 
Cserr  has  spent  her 
scientific  lifetime  being  con- 
trary. Cserr  is  an  expert  on 
brain  physiology,  and  her 
forte  is  investigating  areas 
that  her  colleagues  have  dis- 
missed as  unworthy  because 
everyone  kiwiv  how  the  par- 
ticular system  worked. 

Each  time  she's  looked, 
however,  it's  turned  out 
that  what  "everyone  knew" 
was  wrong.  Cserr's  most 
recent  contrary  triumph  is 
in  the  new  field  of  neuroim- 
munology.  When  she  and 
Brown  immunologist  Paul 
Knopf  first  proposed  look- 
ing for  immune-system 
activity  in  the  brain,  the 
response  was  one  she'd 
heard  frequently  over  the 
past  two  decades.  "Every- 
one thought  we  were  abso- 
lutely crazy,"  she  says, 
sounding  delighted. 

According  to  conven- 
tional wisdom,  the  brain  is 
supposedly  protected  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  by  a 
membrane  called  the 
"blood-brain  barrier."  But 


the  more  scientists  have 
looked,  the  less  wall-like  the 
barrier  has  seemed.  It's  now 
obvious,  says  Cserr,  that 
this  membrane  is  essentially 
a  gatekeeper.  It  allows  some 
substances  to  enter,  and  it 
enables  others  to  exit. 

While  researchers  could 
accept  that  food  and  waste 
products  were  allowed 
through  the  gates,  until 
Cserr's  pioneering  research, 
the  scientific  consensus  was 
that  the  blood-brain  barrier 
kept  the  foot-soldiers  of  the 
body's  immune  defenses  at 
bay  -  and  for  good  reason. 
To  begin  with,  the  hallmark 
of  an  immune  reaction  is 
inflammation,  the  signature 
of  a  war  between  invaders 
called  antigens  and  the  cel- 
lular defenders  known  col- 
lectively as  antibodies. 

"The  last  thing  you  want 
in  the  brain  is  anything  that 
increases  the  volume  of  the 
tissue,"  notes  Cserr.  "You 
don't  want  the  brain  to  get 
so  big  that  it  herniates  and 
dies." 

Having  a  barrier  that 


simply  shuts  out  the  immu- 
nity brigades  prevents 
potentially  catastrophic  bat- 
tles. Another  quirk  in  brain 
behavior  made  it  appear 
that  the  body's  defenders 
were  being  denied  access. 
"The  brain  is  what  we  call 
an  immunologically  privi- 
leged site,"  says  Cserr.  "If 
you  transplant  tissue  there, 
it  grows  for  longer  periods 
of  time  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  body." 

As  is  often  the  case, 
appearances  are  deceiving. 
"We've  shown  that  lympho- 
cytes [cells  involved  in  the 
immune  response]  are  very 
definitely  getting  into  the 
brain  all  the  time,"  Cserr 
notes. 

To  demonstrate  this,  the 
researcher  has  taken  an 
unusual  experimental 
approach.  "We've  got  the 
corner  on  being  normal," 
she  quips.  "Most  people 
who  work  on  the  brain  are 
interested  in  disease,  but 
our  focus  has  been  to  exper- 
iment with  absolutely  nor- 
mal brains." 


Professor  of  Medical  Science 

Helen  Cserr  speculates 

that  the  brain  will  shut 

down  its  immune  responses, 

permitting  infection,  rather 

than  risk  inflammation. 


During  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  she  has  explored 
the  nervous  systems  of 
everything  from  squid  to 
rabbits,  but  currently  her 
team  works  primarily  with 
rats.  Often,  the  first  step  in 
her  investigations  is  an 
exceedingly  delicate  surgi- 
cal procedure  in  which  thin 
tubes  are  inserted  into  the 
spines  or  brains  of  the  ani- 
mals. After  waiting  a  week 
for  complete  healing  to  take 
place,  the  scientists  inject 
various  antigens  through 
these  catheters.  They  then 
monitor  the  response  to  this 
chemical  trespass  at  various 
points  in  the  rat's  brain  and 
lymphatic  tissue,  which  pro- 
vides highways  and  dis- 
patch stations  for  immune 
activists. 

"The  important  point  is 
that  we  don't  disrupt  the 
system,"  notes  Cserr.  "The 
blood-brain  barrier,  and 
everything  else,  function  as 
they  normally  do,  and 
because  we  typically  inject 
only  a  tiny  bit  of  antigen, 
we  can  begin  to  ask  the 
question,  'How  does  every- 
thing get  started?'  and  trace 
all  the  steps  of  the  reaction 
prc")cess." 

In  her  initial  studies  in 
the  late  1960s  and  early  sev- 
enties, Cserr  shattered  a 
physiological  truism  stating 
that  the  body's  lymphatic 
system  had  no  connection  to 
the  brain.  Her  work  showed 
that  when  disease  struck, 
antibodies  had  a  clear  path- 
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At  the  Seventh  hiterniitional  Conferenee  mi  the  I'hysies  of  Non- 
CrystalHne  SoUds  in  early  August,  Philip  J.  Bray  '48,  Hazard  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  Emeritus,  received  the  N.F.  Mott  Award  spon- 
sored by  the  ]ournal  of  Non-CryflaUinc  Solich.  The  award  honors  a 
researcher  who  has  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  field 
over  many  years.  Brav  has  published  more  than  240  papers  on  his 
studies  of  glasses,  inorganic  crystalline  compounds,  and  organic 
solids  in  his  forty-vcar  research  career. 


Bryan  E.  Shepp,  professor  of  psychology  and 
of  cognitive  and  linguistic  sciences,  was 
named  dean  of  the  faculty  by  Provost  Frank 
Rothman  over  the  summer.  Shepp  had  been 
associate  dean  of  the  faculty  since  1988.  He 
has  served  on  numerous  campus  committees 
since  joining  the  faculty  in  1464,  and  has  pub- 
lished widely  in  the  field  of  learning  and  per- 
ception. 


Professor  of  Computer  Science  Andries  van  Dam  was  honored  in 
early  August  bv  SIGGRAPH,  the  professional  society  for  comput- 
er graphics,  which  he  co-founded  in  1966  and  which  now  has 
more  than  12,000  members.  The  society  gave  van  Dam  its  highest 
honor,  the  Steven  A.  Coons  Award  for  Creative  Contributions. 
The  award  is  based  on  lifetime  achievement;  to  date,  only  five 
have  been  presented. 


During  a  sabbatical  last  semester,  Dwight  B. 
Heath,  professor  of  anthropology,  participat- 
ed in  a  number  of  international  conferences  at 
which  he  described  his  recent  research  on 
drinking  patterns,  the  social  history  of  BoHvia, 
and  public  health  policy.  He  was  a  guest  lec- 
turer at  the  University  of  Madrid  and  at  the 
Institute  of  Bolivian  History,  La  Paz. 


Brown  senior  Edee  Saada  Saar  was  among  eighty-seven  college 
students  from  around  the  country  who  were  awarded  Truman 
Scholarships  in  a  June  ceremony  at  the  Truman  Presidential 
Library  in  Independence,  Missouri.  The  $30,000  awards  are  given 
annually  to  students  who  have  excelled  academically  and  are 
committed  to  careers  in  public  service.  Saar's  work  with  babies  at 
an  AIDS  nursery  in  South  Providence  was  featured  in  February  in 
"Under  the  Elms." 


Rhode  Island  Governor  Bruce  Sundlun  has 
appointed  Senior  Vice  President  for  Finance 
and  Administration  Thomas  Glymi  to  two 
task  forces.  One  will  study  ways  to  increase 
ridership  for  the  public  transit  authority;  the 
second  is  the  Commission  for  Rhode  Island's 
I  hoicc  -  Low  Skills  or  High  Wages. 


A  two-year,  $375,000  grant  from  1  he  Pew  Charitable  Trusts  is 
enabling  Brown's  Center  for  Foreign  Policy  Development  to 
translate  graduate-level  foreign-policy  studies  into  "mini-units" 
for  high-school  classrooms.  Entitled  "Choices  for  the  21st  Centu- 
ry," the  outreach  program  produces  information  packets  that 
teachers  can  photocopy  and  distribute  to  their  students.  Each 
mini-unit  will  be  de\  eloped  within  a  three-month  time  frame  by 
project  director  Susan  Graseck  and  the  Center's  research  staff. 


The  Dorot  Foundation  has  given  $2  million  to 
Brown's  Program  in  Judaic  Studies  to  estab- 
lish an  endowment  that  will  support  the 
appointment  of  two  junior  faculty  members. 
It  also  will  be  used  to  develop  new  courses 
and  to  strengthen  library  holdings.  Professor 
Ernest  S.  Frerichs  '4.S  is  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


Wilbour  Professor  of  Egyptolog\'  Leonard  H.  Lesko  is  the  co- 
author of  a  new  book,  Rclif;iou  in  Aiiciott  Einvpc:  Coils,  Mytlis.  ninl 
Personal  PractiCL'. 

The  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools,  an  educa- 
tion reform  movement  based  at  Brown,  has 
received  a  S2-million,  three-year  grant  from 
the  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund, 
according  to  chairman  Theodore  R.  Sizer. 
With  the  grant,  the  Coalitkin  will  establish  as 
many  as  fifteen  regional  centers  around  the 
nation  to  work  with  nearly  200  Essential 
Schools.  It  will  also  launch  a  research  project 

at  three  of  the  schools  to  document  the  experiences  of  teachers, 

administrators,  and  parents. 


way  into  b.ittle. 

The  latest  experiments 
are  aimed  at  making  sense 
o(  a  surprising  tiiscoveiy:  as 
soon  as  the  immunological 
army  arrives,  the  brain  sup- 
presses its  defenders.  And 
in  the  course  of  suppres- 
sion, the  organ  also  damp- 
ens the  immune  system's 
reactivity  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

"This  is  a  dangerous 
compromise,"  Cserr  notes. 
"In  a  way,  the  brain  is  sav- 


ing, 'I'd  rather  keep  the  dis- 
ease than  run  the  risk  of 
inflammation.'  So  by  down- 
regulating  the  immune 
response,  the  body  is  made 
more  \ulnerable,  but  the 
brain  is  saved.  That's  the 
price  vou  pay." 

From  this  new  perspec- 
tive, our  organ  of  thought  is 
hardly  hiding  in  a  tower 
and  hoping  its  membrane 
walls  ward  off  attackers. 
Instead,  the  brain  can  now 
be  seen  as  a  kind  of  master 


"command  and  control" 
center,  continually  talking 
to  its  defenders  and 
attempting  to  effect  a  mea- 
sured response  against  in\  a- 
sion. 

"Our  explanation  is 
totally  new,"  says  Cserr, 
adding  that  the  discoveries 
may  help  pave  the  way  for 
novel  therapies  aimed  at 
diseases  such  as  multiple 
sclerosis,  in  which  reining  in 
an  immune  system  that  has 
turned  on  itself  might  be 


valuable.  There  is  even  the 
possibility  that  a  better 
understanding  of  what 
researchers  term  the  brain's 
"up-regulation  of  suppres- 
sion" might  facilitate  detec- 
tion of  in\ading  viruses  that 
prolong  their  lives  by  hid- 
ing in  an  immunosup- 
pressed  nervous  system. 

Nothing  would  surprise 
Cserr.  "Nature,"  she  con- 
cludes, "is  always  cleverer 
than  I've  ever  imagined." 
-B.F. 
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^^^emiotics.  To  the  intel- 
L^^  lectual  far  right,  the 
word  symbolizes  much  that 
is  trendy,  frivolous,  even 
dangerous,  in  higher  educa- 
tion. On  campus,  it  conjures 
images  of  the  would-be- 
anarchist  artistic  mmnt-garde, 
wearing  black,  smoking 
cigarettes,  and  ponderously 
deconstructing  away  over 
endless  cups  of  Blue  Room 
coffee.  In  1986,  shortly  after 
the  New  Republic  parodied 
Brown's  semiotics  program, 
the  Andrew  Mellon  Foun- 
dation gave  Brown  money 
for  new  academic  initiatives 
on  the  precondition  that  no 
funds  go  to  semiotics. 

After  all  these  potshots, 
semiotics  got  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence last  summer  -  in  the 
form  of  a  $2-million  endow- 
ment from  the  Forbes  Foun- 
dation. The  endowment 
will  support  the  work  of  the 
Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Jr.,  Cen- 
ter for  Modern  Culture  and 
Media.  On  August  19,  which 
would  have  been  Forbes's 
seventy-second  birthday. 
President  Gregorian  an- 
nounced the  gift,  noting  that 
"Malcolm  Forbes  was  known 
for  his  innovative,  non-con- 
formist, and  exuberant 
style.  These  qualities  also 
characterize  the  best  of  con- 
temporary scholarship. .  .  . 
A  center  dedicated  to  the 
analysis  of  media  in  modern 
culture  is  a  perfectly  fitting 
memorial  to  the  life  and 
work  of  Malcolm  Forbes." 

Robert  Scholes,  semioti- 
cian  and  former  acting 
director  of  the  center  (and, 
ironically  enough,  the  An- 
drew W.  Mellon  Professor 
of  Humanities),  says  that 
Timothy  C.  Forbes  '76,  now 
a  Brown  trustee,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  gift. 

"Tim  is  a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer," Scholes  says,  recall- 
ing the  day  that  then-fresh- 
man Forbes  appeared  in  the 
English  department,  saying 
he  wanted  to  study  film.  "He 


Center  for  Modern  Culture 

and  Media  gets  a 

$2-million  boost  from  the 

Forbes  Foundation 


Trustee  Timothy  Forbes  '76: 

"My  notion  of  education  is  not  to  fill  minds, 

but  to  open  them. " 


looked  like  a  pirate,  with 
hair  down  his  back  and  an 
earring,"  Scholes  says.  "1 
said  he  needed  to  meet 
Michael  Silverman,"  who'd 
just  been  hired,  and  is  now 
an  associate  professor  of 
English.  Forbes  concentrat- 
ed in  semiotics  and  made 
documentaries  for  ten  years, 
but  then  switched  to  pub- 
lishing; he's  now  president 
of  American  Herihif^e  maga- 
zine. He  recentlv  donated 
his  collection  of  film  period- 
icals to  the  center's  library. 
The  decision  to  endow 
MCM,  as  the  center  is  known 
on  campus,  was  in  part  "a 
very  personal  wav  for  me  to 
thank  Michael,"  Forbes 
says.  "He  was  an  absolutely 
wonderful  teacher.  We  all 
felt  that  we  were  in  on  the 
discovery  of  ideas,  we  were 


exploring  the  territory  with 
him." 

Of  semiotics'  critics,  who 
find  deconstructionism  lack- 
ing, Forbes  says  "I  think 
their  concerns  are  fundamen- 
tally misplaced."  Decon- 
structionism is  lacking,  he 
believes,  "but  so  are  most 
schools  of  literarv  criticism. 
.  . .  Literature  tends  to  be 
richer  than  criticism."  Brown 
students,  he  believes,  are 
bright  enough  to  handle 
such  "dangerous  ideas," 

At  the  heart  of  the  cen- 
ter's work  is  the  notion  that 
all  literarv  and  cultural  texts 
-  from  TV  commercials 
to  Nobel-winning  novels  to 
comic  books  -  shape  their 
audience. 

"We're  verv  interested 
in  the  wav  human  individu- 
als are  constructed  by  cul- 


ture," Scholes  says.  He  offers 
a  critique  of  a  Budweiser 
commercial  to  demonstrate: 
in  the  ad,  a  black  baseball 
umpire  rises  through  the 
farm  system  to  face  a  critical 
call  in  his  first  game  in  the 
majors.  An  older,  white 
team  manager  challenges 
him.  The  umpire  holds  his 
ground.  Later,  in  the  bar, 
the  manager  toasts  the  um- 
pire with  a  Bud. 

The  ad,  Scholes  says,  is 
selling  more  than  beer;  it's 
selling  the  American  way. 
It's  selling  the  notion  that  a 
poor  black  kid  can  make  it 
in  a  white  world  on  wits 
alone.  It's  selling  the  corpo- 
rate structure  that  the  farm 
system  represents.  Watch- 
ing the  ad,  we  feel  pleasure 
at  the  umpire's  triumph. 
"To  accept  the  pleasure  of 
this  text  is  to  believe  that 
America  works,"  Scholes 
writes. 

Our  ability  to  under- 
stand the  ad  depends  on  a 
common  culture;  a  shared 
understanding  of  the  myths 
of  initiation,  of  baseball,  of 
black/white  relations,  of 
corporate  structure.  Scholes 
challenges  those  who  say 
Americans  have  no  com- 
mon culture.  "What  [Ameri- 
cans] really  lack,  for  the 
most  part,"  he  writes,  "is 
any  way  of  analyzing  and 
criticizing  the  power  of  a 
text  like  the  Budweiser  com- 
mercial -  not  its  power  to 
sell  beer,  which  is  easily 
resisted,  especially  once  you 
have  tasted  better  beer  -  but 
its  power  to  sell  America." 

In  MCM's  courses,  stu- 
dents learn  to  "read"  hidden 
subtexts  in  both  popular  and 
"oppositional"  media,  those 
that  challenge  the  main- 
stream. Marrying  the  study 
of  theory  with  practice, 
many  study  filmmaking 
and  video,  producing  their 
own  works.  Students  can 
concentrate  in  one  of  five 
areas  -  mociern  literature 
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cind  society,  medial/culture, 
semiotics,  and  two  pro- 
grams combining  semiotics 
with  other  disciplines:  art 
and  French.  In  recent  years, 
MCM  has  become  one  of 
Brown's  most  popular  con- 
centrations, graduating 
nearly  100  students  a  year. 

With  the  endowment 
begun  with  the  Forbes  gift, 
current  Director  Mary  Ann 
Doane,  associate  professor  of 
English,  hopes  to  enable  the 
center  "to  act  more  like  a 
center,"  holding  scholarly 
conferences,  bringing  in  post- 
doctoral fellows,  and  fund- 
ing graduate  student  fellow- 
ships. "We  haven't  been 
able  to  do  enough  of  these 
things,"  she  says.  "It  has 
been  a  matter  of  sheer  sur- 
vival up  to  now." 

Formerly  housed  in 


Adams  House,  a  riui-down 
annex  to  the  English  depart- 
ment, this  summer  MCM 
moved  up  George  Street  to 
an  elegant  brick  building 
formerly  used  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Infor- 
mation Scholarship.  The  new 
space  includes  both  class- 
rooms, offices,  and  a  carriage 
house,  used  for  video  and 
film  production.  Eventually 
the  center  will  add  space  for 
film  archives  and  a  screen- 
ing room. 

With  their  traditional 
American  wallpaper  and 
soothing  blue  carpet,  the 
new  offices  do  seem  an  odd- 
ly bourgeois  home  for  the 
intellectual  offspring  of  Marx 
and  Freud  and  Derrida. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  irony 
in  such  a  'radical'  group 
being  funded  by  such  an 


'establishment'  family," 
Scholes  admits,  laughing 
softly. 

Tim  Forbes  acknowl- 
edges that  his  own  politics, 
especially  his  enthusiasm 
for  democratic  capitalism, 
may  be  philosophically  at 
odds  with  many  of  the  ideas 
being  taught  in  MCM's 
courses.  That's  fine,  he  says. 

"My  notion  is  that  the 
role  of  education  is  not  to  fill 
minds  but  to  open  them.  . . . 
For  me.  Brown  stimulated 
a  great  deal  of  thinking;  1 
learned  how  to  ask  questions, 
how  to  organize  ideas  in  a 
sophisticated  way.  Frankly, 
I  worry  less  about  what  stu- 
dents are  being  taught  than 
that  they're  being  taught. 
I'm  not  so  worried  about  the 
ideas."  -  C.B.H. 


The  BAM  wins  silver  medals  for  writing 
and  overall  excellence 
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I     his  year,  the  Brozi'it 
JL    /l/i(»/)i/ Mc));f/;/i/,  edit- 
ed by  Robert  M.  Rhodes, 
received  a  silver  medal  in 
the  annual  university  maga- 
zine competition  sponsored 
by  the  Council  for  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Educa- 
tion (CASE).  In  years  past, 
the  competition  singled  out 
the  "top  ten"  magazines,  of 
which  the  BAM  was  a 
perennial  member;  howev- 
er, this  year  the  judges 
awarded  seven  gold  medals, 
four  siher,  and  five  bronze. 
Ninetv-tour  magazines 
competed. 

The  BAM  also  received  a 
silver  medal  for  the  overall 
quality  of  its  writing  (out  of 
114  entries,  three  won  golds, 
five  silvers,  and  four 
bronzes).  The  winning  entry 
included  two  articles  by 
Managing  Editor  Anne  Hin- 


man  Diffilv  '73:  "The  Elec- 
tric Company,"  a  look  at  a 
Bronx  high  school  that 
belongs  to  education  inno- 
vator Ted  Sizer's  Coalition 
of  Essential  Schools  (March 
1991 ),  and  "The  Urgency  of 
Israel's  Fateful  Hour,"  a 
profile  of  Visiting  Professor 
of  Judaic  Studies  Yehoshafat 
Harkabi  (June/July  1990). 
Assistant  Editor  Charlotte 


Bruce  Harvey  '78  contribut- 
ed "Retired  but  Not  Retir- 
ing," profiles  of  former 
Brown  faculty  and  staff 
(February  1991);  and 
"Graven  Images,"  on  the 
history  of  arts  censorship 
(May  1990).  Contributing 
Writer  Bruce  Fellman's  "A 
New  Generation  Confronts 
Vietnam,"  about  historian 
Charles  Neu's  course  on  the 
"living  room  war"  (Septem- 
ber 1990),  was  also  part  of 
the  winning  entry. 

The  BAM  won  two  silver 
medals  in  the  "best  articles 
of  the  year"  competition: 
one  for  Harvey's  profile  of 
Civil  War  major  and  Brown 
alumnus  Sullivan  Ballou, 
"For  Love  of  Country" 
(November  1990);  and  one 
for  Fellman's  "A  New  Gen- 
eration Confronts  Vietnam." 
-C.B.H. 


Fraser  Lang  is 

president-elect 

of  Associated 

Alumni 

Fraser  Lang  '67,  a  Prov- 
idence publisher  who 
has  long  been  active  in 
Brown  activities,  has  been 
elected  president-elect  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  in  the 
annual  mail  balloting  for  of- 
ficers conducted  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Lang  will  serve  as  presi- 
dent-elect during  the  two- 
year  term  of  president  Gail 
E.  McCann  '75  and  will  suc- 
ceed her  in  1993. 

Lang,  who  holds  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Rutgers,  is 
founder  of  Manisses  Com- 
munications Group,  a  pub- 
lisher of  periodicals  for  pro- 
fessionals in  international 
business  and  health.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  Board  of  Governors 
from  1985  to  1990,  is  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C., 
has  been  a  volunteer  for 
NASP,  and  has  chaired  both 
the  marketing  and  the  nom- 
inating committees  of  the 
Associated  Alumni.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  work  for  Brown, 
the  association  awarded 
him  its  Alumni  Service 
Award  in  1989. 

He  lives  in  Barrington, 
R.I.,  with  his  wife,  Betty, 
and  their  children,  Ian,  Brent, 
and  Cameron  Elizabeth. 
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Sports 

By  James  Reinbold 


Ivy  presidents  mull  end 
of  freshman  football 


At  their  summer 
meeting,  the  eight 
Ivy  League  presidents  voted 
in  principle,  7-1,  to  discon- 
tinue Ivy  League  freshman 
football  after  the  1992  season, 
but  to  allow  freshmen  to 
play  varsity  football  begin- 
ning in  1993.  Derek  Bok,  out- 
going president  of  Harvard, 
cast  the  dissenting  vote. 
Freshmen  are  eligible  to  play 
all  other  varsity  sports  in 
the  Ivy  League  except  for 
crew. 

Jeffrey  H.  Orleans,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Council 
of  Ivy  Group  Presidents, 
said,  in  the  July  3  issue  of 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, that  the  two-fold 
decision  was  based  upon  "a 
desire  to  give  our  admission 
deans  as  much  flexibility  as 
possible  in  shaping  their 
classes,"  and  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  running  two  separate 
-  freshman  and  varsity  - 
football  programs.  The  per- 
ceived lessened  flexibility 
was  exemplified  by  Colum- 
bia, where  one  of  eight  male 
freshmen  is  a  football  player. 
By  reducing  the  number 
of  admission  slots  held  for 
football  players  from  fifty 
to  thirty-five,  the  presidents 
felt  they  could  cut  the  total 
amount  of  financial-aid 
money  spent  on  athletes  and 
also  achieve  the  aforemen- 
tioned flexibility.  But  the 
new  recruit  ceiling  would 
have  reduced  the  number  of 
players  available  for  each 


season  from  150  to  105.  This 
figure  seemed  too  low,  given 
incidents  of  injury  and  play- 
er defection  to  other  campus 
activities.  It  was  then  decid- 
ed that  freshmen  be  eligible, 
thus  boosting  the  total  varsi- 
ty roster  to  140. 

The  presidents  voiced 
concern  over  the  wisdom  of 
having  football  be  the  first 
college  experience  of  the 
freshman  recruits.  Football 
practice  starts  in  August,  a 
week  or  two  before  freshman 
orientation.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  Orleans  said  that 
the  presidents  had  not  de- 
cided when  freshman  prac- 
tice would  begin. 

Brown's  Director  of 
Athletics  David  Roach  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of 
eliminating  freshman  foot- 
ball at  a  Commencement 
forum  he  gave  entitled 
"Brown  Athletics  -  A  New 
Vision"  (BAM,  June/July 
1991).  In  a  recent  interview, 
he  said  that  the  idea  had 
been  considered  by  the  pres- 
idents for  a  number  of  years. 

Roach  and  Football 
Coach  Mickey  Kwiatkowski 
favor  the  plan,  but  Roach 
cautioned  that  the  savings 
to  the  sports  program  would 
not  be  as  much  as  some 
might  have  anticipated.  How 
financial  aid  will  be  affected 
will  not  be  known  until 
the  final  vote  is  taken  at  the 
presidents'  meeting  in 
December,  and  the  respec- 
tive schools'  financial-aid 


offices  work  out  the  details. 

Roach  said  that  the  elim- 
ination of  freshman  football 
would  result  in  a  maximum 
savings  of  about  $40,000. 
"Basically,  the  football  pro- 
gram will  be  dealing  with 
approximately  thirty  less 
players  and  two  less  games," 
he  said.  "The  six-game 
freshman  schedule  would 
be  eliminated,  but  instead  of 
only  two  junior-varsity 
games,  four  to  six  would  be 
played." 

Just  how  many  freshmen 
will  wind  up  playing  varsity 
football  will  depend  on 
where  a  football  program 
stands.  Speaking  hypothet- 
ically.  Roach  said,  "At  Cor- 
nell, which  shared  the  Ivy 


League  title  last  year  and 
has  a  number  of  upperclass- 
men  returning,  freshmen 
would  probably  be  third- 
stringers."  At  Brown,  fresh- 
men might  play  a  more  con- 
spicuous role. 

In  addition  to  the  cost- 
saving  factor.  Roach  also 
favored  the  plan  because  it 
will  allow  freshmen  to  be 
integrated  into  the  program 
from  the  outset  of  their  col- 
lege football  playing  experi- 
ence. "Freshman  recruits 
will  get  to  know  the  varsity 
coaches  and  the  varsity 
players  at  the  very  start,"  he 
said.  "It  will  have  an  equal- 
izing effect  on  all  the  ath- 
letes." 


Women's  soccer: 
Business  as  usual 


c 


EO  Phil  Pincince  is 
expecting  another 


successful  year  for  his  corpo- 
ration. Brown  Women's 
Soccer  Ivy  League  Champi- 
ons, Inc.  Last  year,  Pincince 
chalked  up  another  Ivy 
League  championship,  and 
from  all  indicators,  his  stock 
is  not  expected  to  dip  in  1991 . 

Beginning  in  1980,  his 
teams  have  won  the  champi- 
onship every  year  except 
1981.  The  1990  team  had  a 
12-3  overall  record  and  was 
undefeated  (6-0)  in  league 
play.  The  championship  was 
Pincince's  ninth  in  a  row. 

"Someone  asked  me  if 
this  was  going  to  be  a  re- 
building year,"  Pincince  said. 
"When  you're  the  defending 
champion,  you're  not  in  a 
rebuilding  year."  Indeed, 
Pincince's  product  appears 
to  be  built  to  last.  Naturally, 
there  is  the  pre-season  tin- 
kering and  fine-tuning,  but 
from  the  looks  of  things,  the 
1991  edition  of  women's 


soccer  looks  every  bit  as 
well-constructed  as  all  those 
past  championship  models. 

"We  always  work  very 
hard  recruiting,"  Pincince 
said,  to  the  surprise  of  no 
one  who  knows  his  style, 
"and  we  had  a  very  success- 
ful year,  particularly  at  the 
midfield  position."  He  also 
recruited  two  goalies:  Kris- 
ten  Stevens,  from  Atlanta; 
and  Joy  Woog,  from  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota.  The  two 
freshmen  will  succeed  Kathv 
Tarnoff  '91,  who  during  her 
tenure  in  the  net  allowed 
only  53  goals  in  57  games. 

Suzanne  Bailey  '91,  first- 
team  All-Ivy  for  four  seasons 
and  scorer  of  fifteen  goals 
last  season,  also  graduated. 
But  Pincince  has  his  three 
other  top  scorers  returning: 
Jennifer  Drake,  Meghan 
Soukup,  and  Nicki  Barber, 
all  juniors,  are  among  twelve 
veterans  who  will  be  back. 
Annalisa  Di  Chiara  '92  and 
Victoria  Cook  '92  are  this 
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Meghan  Soukup  '93  heads  the  ball  during  the  Brown-URI  game  in  Kingston. 

Rhode  Island  tied  with  a  penalty  kick  at  the  end  of  regulation. 

The  score  was  still  1-1  at  the  end  of  double  overtime. 


season's  co-captains. 

What  appears  at  first 
glance  to  be  a  scheduling 
error  is  really  a  Pincince 
strategy  to  enhance  his 
team's  chances  of  securing 
an  NCAA  playoff  spot  at 
season's  end.  "The  Ivy 
League  only  allows  wom- 
en's soccer  fifteen  playing 
dates,"  he  explained.  "The 
NCAA  allows  its  teams  to 
play  twenty  games."  By 
playing  two  games  on  Octo- 
ber 12  and  two  games  on 
October  20,  Pincince  ups  his 
total  games  played  to  seven- 
teen rather  than  fifteen,  and 
the  potential  for  two  more 
victories  increases  his 
NCAA  tournament-bid 
possibilities. 

Pincince  wasn't  con- 
cerned about  his  team  play- 
ing two  games  in  one  day 
twice  this  season.  "All  of 
our  players  and  all  of  our 
recruits  are  accustomed  to 
tournament  play,  which  is 


four  games  in  a  weekend," 
he  said. 

Brown's  competition 
outside  the  Ivy  League 
began  practicing  about  a 
week-and-a-half  before 
Pincince  was  permitted,  by 
Ivy  rules,  to  go  to  work. 


and  they  had  three  games  in 
the  bag  before  Brown 
opened  its  season  on 
September  14  against  Duke. 
But  the  coach  was  not  con- 
cerned by  the  competition's 
edge.  "We'll  be  ready,"  he 
said. 


Football  (0-2) 

Yale  ^h,  Brown  20 
Marshall  46,  Brown  0 

Men's  Cross  Country 

2nd,  Fordham  Invitatkinal,  Van 

Cortlandt  Park,  N.Y. 

2nd,  with  lona,  Massachusetts, 

Northeastern 

Women's  Cross  Country 

2nd,  with  \ale  and  Columl->ia, 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  N.Y. 

1st,  Bowdoin  Triangular  Meet, 

Brunswick,  Maine 


(September  !4  -  Oelohcr  3) 

Field  Hockey  (4-1-1) 

Brown  1 ,  Vermont  0 

Brown  2,  Springfield  1 

Brown  4,  Yale  1 

New  Hampshire  2,  Brown  1 

(2ot) 

Brown  2,  Harvard  2  (2  ot) 

Brown  2,  Rhode  Island  1 

Women's  Soccer  (1-4-1) 

Duke  3,  Brown  1 

North  Carolina  8,  Brown  0 

Brown  1,  Rhode  Island  1 

Yale  1,  Brown  0 

Brown  3,  Harvard  0 

Connecticut  2,  Brown  0  (2  ot) 


Brown  at 
Pan-Am  Games 

Sisters  Amy  Lawser  '92  and 
Sue  Lawser  '91  won  the 
gold  medal  in  the  470-class 
sailing  competition  at  the 
Pan-Am  Games  in  Havana, 
prevailing  over  teams  from 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 
Americans  won  medals  in 
eight  of  nine  sailing  events 
at  the  games;  the  Lawsers' 
gold  was  one  of  four  for  U.S. 
sailors. 

The  gold  medal  will 
serve  as  continuing  inspira- 
tion for  the  sisters,  who  will 
train  through  the  winter  for 
the  Olympic  trials  next  April. 

Wrestler  Jim  Pedro  '94, 
on  a  leave  from  Brown,  won 
the  bronze  medal  in  his 
weight  class  in  Havana.  He 
also  won  the  bronze  at  the 
world  championships  held 
two  weeks  earlier. 

It  is  all  wrestling  and 
no  studies  in  the  upcoming 
months  for  Pedro,  who 
wrestled  in  September  in 
Seoul,  Korea.  He  was  to  fol- 
low that  with  a  month  in 
Japan  to  prepare  for  the  U.S. 
Open  in  Colorado  in  Novem- 
ber. Pedro  plans  to  wrestle 
in  Europe  through  the  end  of 
the  year  and  then  return  to 
Colorado  Springs  in  January 
for  the  Olympic  trials.  El 


SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Soccer  (3-2-1) 

Brown  I,  Maine  0 

Brown  2,  Fairfield  0 

Yale  4,  Brown  0 

Boston  Uni\'ersity  3,  Brown  1 

Brown  1,  Rhode  Island  0 

Brown  0,  Massachusetts  0 

Men's  Tennis  (0-1) 

Harvard  7,  Brown  2 

Women's  Tennis  (1-0) 

Brown  S,  Boston  College  4 
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On  a  Collision  Course 
with  History 


BY  MICHAEL  GROSS  '64 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE   AUTHOR 


rown  trustee  remembefg 

the  summer  of  1966, 

when  he  and  other  tutors 

at  Mississippi's  Tougaloo 

College  joined  civil-rights 

activist  James  Meredith  in  a 

march  for  justice 


Trustee  Michael  Gross, 
a  lawyer  in  Santa  Fe, 
Neu'  Mexico,  urns 
named  chairman  of 
the  Corporation 's 
Committee  on  Relations 
with  Tougaloo  College 
last  spring,  after 
serving  on  the 
committee  since  1986. 


It  was  mid-June  1966,  and  I  was  in  Mississippi 
for  the  summer  as  a  tutor.  Only  two  years 
after  the  brutal  murders  of  civil  rights  workers 
Goodwin,  Chaney,  and  Schwerner,  tensions  in  the 
deep  South  remained  high.  Violence  was  still  per- 
vasive. Nevertheless,  Brown  had  arranged  for  ten 
students  and  recent  graduates  to  go  to  Tougaloo 
College  to  help  prepare  incoming  Tougaloo  fresh- 
men. I  was  a  first-year  law  student,  and  I  thought 
spending  some  time  in  the  South  as  a  teacher  would 
be  a  good  way  to  make  a  contribution  without 
stepping  directly  into  a  war  zone. 

I  had  arrived  with  a  friend,  Joel  Pasternack  '65. 
We  had  driven  through  TVA  country  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  on  our  way  to  the  Tougaloo  campus, 
some  fourteen  miles  north  of  Jackson,  the  state 
capital.  Even  before  leaving  the  Northeast,  we  had 
been  electrified  by  news  of  James  Meredith.  Mount- 
ing his  own  one-man  protest  march,  Meredith  had 
set  out  from  Memphis  on  foot  along  the  axis  of 
the  Confederacy.  He  was  headed  for  Jackson,  a  lone 
black  man  in  short  sleeves  and  a  pith  helmet  on  a 
crusade  for  fair  treatment  and  equality. 

Just  inside  the  Mississippi  line,  Meredith  had 


Mississippi  state 
police  wait  along  the 
highway  for  the 
marchers  to  arrive  at 
Tougaloo  College. 


been  wounded  by  birdshot  in  an  ambush.  Though 
he  was  not  seriously  hurt,  his  encounter  with  vio- 
lence shocked  the  nation  once  again,  and  his  walk 
for  freedom  soon  became  a  national  obsession. 
More  and  more  solitary  folks,  then  twos,  threes,  and 
tens,  dropped  their  hoes  as  Meredith  passed  and 
joined  him.  Word  spread.  Hundreds  of  others 
from  all  over  the  country  showed  up,  and  groups 
organized  to  help  with  food,  blankets,  security, 
and  medical  needs.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  a  Tougaloo 


alumnus  who  is  the  former  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Hinds  County  Hospital  in  Jackson,  recalls  how 
blacks  walked  away  from  the  fields  to  join  the 
march.  "Come  on,  brother,"  they  yelled  to  each 
other.  "Sister,  get  yourself  over  here." 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  this  historic  event 
and  my  summer  plans  would  intersect.  Before  leav- 
ing New  Jersey,  I  had  tried  to  reassure  my  parents 
that  I  was  just  going  to  be  a  tutor,  not  a  demon- 
strator. In  a  curious  way,  my  intention  to  teach 
rather  than  protest  sprang  not  so  much  from  fear 
as  from  a  sense  of  not  wanting  to  intrude  upon 
someone  else's  fight.  I  had  not  yet  fully  realized 
that  every  person's  fight  for  freedom  and  fairness 
is  mine,  as  well. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  moss-covered,  green, 
plantation-like  Tougaloo  campus,  however,  history 
and  my  summer  plans  collided.  Marchers  began 
streaming  in  to  the  relative  safety  of  this  black  col- 
legiate oasis.  The  newspaper  stories  came  to  life. 
Tired,  sweaty,  exhilarated,  and  scared,  Meredith's 
companions  congregated  all  over  campus.  Several 
simply  collapsed  on  the  grass,  while  others  stood 
in  knots,  talking. 

Fear  and  determination  were  etched  in 
the  marchers'  faces.  Would  there  be  fur- 
ther confrontations  with  the  Ku  KJux  Klan 
and  the  state  police,  as  had  happened  the 
previous  night  at  Greenwood?  There,  the 
Klan  and  the  police  had  broken  up  the 
marchers'  encampment;  fortunately,  there 
was  no  blood  bath.  But  how  would  seg- 
regationist Mississippi  react  when  the  civil- 
rights  movement  appeared,  en  masse,  in 
front  of  its  state  capitol? 

I  don't  know  how  the  arrangements 
with  Tougaloo  had  been  made.  I  do  know 
that  Tougaloo  was  between  presidents, 
and  its  conservative  interim  administration 
studiously  avoided  identification  with  mil- 
itancy of  any  kind.  I  suspect  that  the 
marchers  simply  appeared,  drawn  by  Tou- 
galoo's  safe  green  haven.  And  once  the 
marchers  arrived,  the  college  reacted  with 
typical  Southern  hospitality.  Meals,  show- 
ers, and  sleeping  accommodations  were 
arranged. 
The  hottest  topic  among  the  marchers,  we 
found,  was  the  Black  Power  movement.  After  a 
decade  or  more  of  non-violence,  newer  and  more 
radical  ideas  were  gaining  increasing  support 
among  blacks  in  the  ci\'il-rights  movement.  The 
media  portraved  the  march  as  being  dominated  by 
StokelevX^armichael,  a  highly  visible  proponent 
of  the  new  thinking,  and  several  like-minded  col- 
leagues. 

The  more  traditional  civil-rights  leadership 
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Once  on  campus,  the 
marchers  gathered 
in  informal  groups  to 
discuss  civil-rights 
issues. 


was  well-represented,  too.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
the  revered  symbolic  leader  of  the  cause,  had 
come,  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  influence  the 
march.  Whitney  Young,  head  of  the  Urban  League; 
James  Farmer  of  CORE;  Roy  Innis  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference;  and  many  of 
King's  people,  including  Ralph  Abernathy  and  a 
youthful,  then-unknown  Andrew  Young,  were 
there.  They  were  joined  by  prominent  labor  leaders 
long  supportive  of  the  civil-rights  movement,  in- 
cluding Walter  Reuther.  Soon,  the  movie  stars  and 
entertainers  showed  up:  Marlon  Brando,  Burt  Lan- 
caster, Frank  Sinatra,  James  Brown,  Bill  Cosby, 
and  others. 

The  march  would  be  one  of  the  last  great 
assemblages  of  civil-rights  leaders,  an  impromptu 
gathering  in  the  hot,  heady  days  of  the  1960s. 
Unlike  such  carefully-planned  demonstrations  as 
those  in  Selma  in  1965  and  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
1963,  this  march  was  uniquely  spontaneous.  James 
Meredith  had  set  off  on  his  own,  like  the  wildcat 
whose  image  in  black  started  appearing  on  T-shirts 
along  the  way:  a  lone  black  panther  approaching 
the  steps  of  the  white  man's  temple. 


That  Friday  night  in  June,  the  air  was  tepid 
and  foreboding.  But  even  the  penetrating 
Southern  humidity  couldn't  dampen 
the  marchers'  spirits.  It  was  time  to  let  loose  a  bit. 
Where  to  go?  Why,  "Mamma  T's,"  someone  sug- 
gested. This  was  a  campus  hang-out  that  sold  beer 
and  hamburgers,  down  the  dirt  road  behind  the 
girls'  dorm. 

We  Brown  summer  tutors  assembled  amidst 
the  demonstrators  for  the  short  walk  in  the  dark  to 
Mamma  T's.  The  place  was  packed.  No  one  else 
could  possibly  squeeze  in.  "There's  room  in  the 
back,"  someone  shouted.  We  managed  to  thread  a 
tortuous  path  into  a  makeshift,  dimly-lit  room. 
Somehow  we  found  several  spaces  at  a  table  and 
asked  if  we  could  sit  down.  "Sure,  brother,  come 
and  set,"  was  the  reply. 

We  had  intruded  on  a  well-developed  conver- 
sation. The  fellow  next  to  me  was  telling  the  funni- 
est stories  1  ever  heard.  Across  from  him,  another 
man  responded  with  well-timed  "yeah  suh"s. 
One  of  the  stories  featureti  a  black  man  parachuting 
into  China  in  whiteface.  Although  I've  forgotten 
the  punch  line,  I'll  never  forget  the  uncontrollable 
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James  Meredith  (in  pith  helmet,  left),  the 
first  black  man  to  atteni'the  University  of 
Mississippi,  confers  with  activist  Stokeley 
Carmichael  on  the  ^ougaloo  campus  the 
morning  of  the  march  to  Jackson. 


On  a  podium 
in  front  of  the 
Mississippi  capitol 
building,  a  youtliful 
Andrew  Young 
addresses  the 
marchers. 


paroxysms  of  laughter  that  nearlv  caused  me  to 
drop  to  the  floor.  The  storyteller  turned  out  to  be 
Dick  Gregory,  and  the  "yeah  suh"s  came  from 
Claude  Brown,  author  of  Mmichild  in  the  Promised 
Lniid. 

The  final  march  to  Jackson  was  scheduled  for 
Sunday.  On  Saturday,  the  marchers  made  signs  and 
laid  out  their  plans.  My  fellow  tutors  and  1  became 
increasingly  anxious  about  whether  or  not  we 
should  join  the  march.  My  view  was  that  Brown 
hadn't  hired  us  to  demonstrate.  I  also  remembered 
the  promise  I  had  made  my  parents.  But  most  of 
the  tutors  felt  compelled  to  get  involved,  and 
before  long,  I  found  myself  joining  the  marchers, 
making  signs  and  preparing  for  the  next  day's 
walk.  It  was  time,  1  decided,  to  take  a  stand. 

I  had  first  encountered  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
three  years  earlier  at  a  Sayles  Hall  lecture.  He  had 
spoken  eloquently  about  equal  rights  and  the 
oneness  of  humanity,  but  for  me,  it  was  like  watch- 
ing a  movie.  High  on  that  gothic  podium.  King 
seemed  two-dimensional. 

Now,  as  I  walked  around  the  Tougaloo  campus 
that  Saturday,  drinking  in  the  spirit  and  purpose 
hanging  in  the  air  like  the  soft  fragrance  of  South- 
ern magnolias,  I  suddenly  saw  King  coming  out  of 
a  campus  residence  right  in  front  of  me.  In  his 
Panama  hat  and  short  sleeves,  relaxed,  smiling. 
King  appeared  appealingly  ordinary.  He  was  chat- 
ting amiably  with  everyone  around  him.  We 
Brown  tutors  gravitated  towards  him  -  not  to  talk, 
just  to  hover.  This  meeting  sealed  an  image  of 


King's  humanity  in  my 
soul.  The  years  of  headlines, 
of  picket  lines  and  march- 
es, of  photographs  show- 
ing King  in  jail,  handcuffed 
-  all  of  it  became  real  for 
me.  I  instantly  understood 
as  I  hadn't  before  how  this 
man  had  managed,  through 
eloquence  and  persever- 
ance, to  pierce  the  toughest 
armor  and  overcome  the 
meanest  bullies  and  their 
dogs,  in  order  to  make  a 
point  about  freedom.  His 
fight  was  no  longer  distant 
and  remote;  it  had  become 
mine,  as  well. 

That  night,  a  host  of 
world-famous  entertainers 
treated  the  gathered  march- 
ers to  hours  of  perfor- 
mances on  Tougaloo's  dirt 
baseball  field,  behind  its 
potholed  tennis  courts. 
Seated  on  blankets  and  folding  chairs,  we  reveled 
in  the  sights  and  sounds:  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  and 
Frank  Sinatra  crooning;  James  Brown  rasping  and 
strutting  his  way  across  the  stage;  Bill  Cosby  doing 
his  "Noah"  routine.  Soul  music,  ballads,  and  hard 
rock  spilled  into  the  black  Mississippi  night,  a 
final  send-off  for  the  Sunday  showdown. 


Early  the  next  day,  lines  of  marchers  began 
forming  on  campus.  They  soon  over- 
flowed onto  the  road  leading  to  the  Jack- 
son highway.  People  broke  into  song  and  clap- 
ping. The  mood  was  festive,  but  wary.  Marchers 
showed  up  in  overalls  and  red  bandannas.  Touga- 
loo students  carrying  signs  that  read  "Freedom 
Now"  fell  in  alongside  the  Brown  tutors.  Smiling 
nervously,  we  mingled  near  the  Tougaloo  post 
office  with  the  celebrities  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion: James  Meredith  in  his  pith  helmet,  Martin 
Luther  King  in  his  Panama  hat,  Dick  Gregory,  Mar- 
lon Brando,  Burt  Lancaster.  Armed  state  troopers 
leaned  nonchalantly  on  their  cruisers.  An  occa- 
sional helicopter  passed  overhead.  So  far,  every- 
thing was  peaceful. 

We  began  marching.  Perhaps  because  I  was 
still  ambivalent  about  my  role,  I  suggested  to  my 
friends  that  we  go  into  town  by  car,  to  get  good 
spots  near  the  podium  set  up  in  front  of  the  Mis- 
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Three  of  the  Tougaloo  summer 
tutors  trom  Brown  pose  the  day 
of  the  march  in  Jackson.  Left  to 
right:  Stan  Palmer  '66,  Mike 
Gross  '64,  and  an  unidentified 
comrade. 
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sissippi  Capitol.  When  we  got  there,  newspaper 
and  television  crews  were  arriving.  By  early  after- 
noon, a  few  spectators  appeared.  Soon,  the  march- 
ers came  into  view.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  dense,  tumultuous  crowd. 
The  state  troopers  and  national  guardsmen  stiff- 
ened, but  the  assembly  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
How  would  they  react  when  the  rhetoric  and 
shouting  began? 

My  sense  that  something  important  was  taking 
place  mounted.  The  feeling  intensified  as  the  civil 
rights  leadership  made  their  way  to  seats  on  the 
wooden  platform.  My  intense  feelings  at  this  mo- 
ment reminded  me  that  a  year  earlier,  on  April  5, 
1965, 1  had  been  present  at  a  ceremony  at  Appa- 
mattox  Court  House,  Virginia,  marking  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Lee's  surrender  to  Grant.  Events 
flowing  directly  from  that  final  Civil  War  scene 
had  brought  this  crowd  -  and  me  -  into  the  hot 
Mississippi  sun  101  years  later. 

The  speaking  began.  Every  person  on  the  stand 
addressed  the  marchers.  While  King  did  not  speak 
first,  and  this  march  was  not  his  "baby,"  he  was 
accorded  respect  and  long  applause.  Similar  ova- 
tions greeted  all  the  other  speakers.  James  Meredith 
had  succeeded.  Mississippi  had  been  shown  how 
strong  the  drive  for  equality,  human  dignity,  and 
civil  rights  was.  Out  of  a  single  person's  initiative, 
multitudes  had  assembled  to  speak  their  minds. 

The  day  turned  out  to  be  peaceful.  Perhaps  the 
presence  of  the  press  kept  the  forces  of  repression 
in  check.  The  marchers  dispersed,  and  we  returned 
to  the  Tougaloo  campus  to  begin  our  summer  of 
teaching.  There,  I  continued  to  learn.  1  got  to  know 


a  number  of  white  Mississip- 
pians  who  had  come  to 
Tougaloo  for  the  summer 
as  tutors  and  counselors,  in 
many  cases,  without  their 
families'  knowledge.  Every 
day,  by  coming  to  the  cam- 
pus, they  risked  exposure 
and  ostracism  in  their  com- 
munities. These  friends 
made  me  aware  of  the  many 
Mississippians  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  hoped  it 
would  succeed. 

It  seemed  that,  follow- 
ing the  march  on  Jackson, 
the  civil  rights  movement 
entered  a  new  phase.  Mer- 
edith had  made  his  point, 
asserting  his  right  to  walk 
alone  on  a  Mississippi  high- 
way. Laws  had  been  passed 
guaranteeing  basic  rights.  But  complex  social  con- 
cerns -  affirmative  action,  welfare  reform,  busing 
for  integration,  and  the  concerns  of  other  minority 
groups  -  all  began  to  take  center  stage,  leaving 
behind  such  tidy  issues  as  poll  taxes,  bus  seating, 
and  segregated  drinking  fountains.  New  laws  did 
not  bring  instant  salvation.  While  you  no  longer 
saw  "whites  only"  signs,  de  facto  ostracism  was 
still  the  norm. 

The  Vietnam  War  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
country.  J.W.  Fulbright,  Wayne  Morse,  and  the 
Pentagon  Papers  began  appearing  in  headlines 
previously  dominated  by  civil  rights  marches. 
Peaceniks  anci  flower  children  confronted  armed 
police  and  guardsmen. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
movement  disappeared.  Malcolm  X,  whom  I  also 
had  heard  at  Brown,  had  been  assassinated  in  1965 
by  Black  Muslims.  In  1968,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
the  Nobel  Prize-winning  architect  and  symbol 
of  the  civil  rights  movement,  was  gunned  down  in 
Memphis.  Two  months  later,  Robert  Kennedy, 
stumping  for  President  in  California,  was  shot  and 
killed.  The  movement  turned  defiant  and  angry. 
Riots  in  Watts,  Detroit,  and  Washington  reminded 
all  of  us  how  far  America  still  had  to  go  before  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  freedom  to  pursue  happiness 
as  promised  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
became  real  for  e\'eryone. 

Meanwhile,  quietly  and  remarkably.  Brown's 
relationship  with  Tougaloo  College  endured  in  a 
period  when  most  other  1960s-born  academic  link- 
ups of  this  kind  vanished. 
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In  the  Lite  1960s,  it  was  still  too  enrly  to  see 
thcit  m.inv  of  the  new  laws,  especially  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  would  indeed  make  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  South.  You  couldn't  predict  that 
twenty-five  years  later,  a  Tougaloo  alumnus,  Reuben 
Anderson,  would  be  finishing  a  distinguished  stint 
on  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court;  that  Dr.  Robert 
Smith  would  be  practicing  medicine  and  adminis- 
tering one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  state;  that 
a  Tougaloo  graduate  from  the  Delta,  Isaac  Byrd, 
would  go  off  to  law  school  in  the  North  and  return 
home  to  become  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
successful  litigators  in  Mississippi;  that  a  black 
Mississippian  and  former  Brown  dean,  Walter  Mas- 
sey,  would  be  head  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. And  you  couldn't  have  seen  that  Tougaloo 
College,  then  teetering  near  bankruptcy,  would  be 
enjoying  a  new  beginning  today  under  a  dynamic 
new  president.  Dr.  Adib  Shakir,  with  increased 
enrollment  and  finances  under  control. 

Last  year,  as  a  Brown  trustee,  1  made  my  way 
back  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-four-years  to  the 
lush  Tougaloo  campus.  Over  the  years,  my  own 
life  had  turned  in  unexpected  directions.  1  had 
moved  from  Civil  War  country  to  Indian  country 
as  a  lawyer  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  Now  mid- 
dle-aged, I  found  that  my  memories  of  the  historic 
events  of  that  distant  summer  had  dimmed.  My 
old  snapshots  of  demonstrators,  dignitaries,  and 
the  march  had  been  gathering  dust. 

Now,  I  took  myself  and  mv  photographs  back 
to  the  moss-covered  campus,  feeling  as  if  I  had 
stepped  into  a  time  machine.  Southwest  Airlines 
took  me  from  Albuquerque  to  Dallas  and  on  to 
Jackson  in  a  matter  of  hours  -  and  I  was  back  in 
1966.  "Dr.  Bob"  (Smith)  took  a  look  at  my  pictures 
and  got  very  excited;  "Amazing,"  he  kept  saying, 
and  recounted  how  he  had  organized  an  emergen- 
cy medical  unit  to  support  the  march.  Retired 
Brown  Chaplain  Charles  Baldwin,  Brown's  long- 
time coordinator  of  relations  with  Tougaloo  and 
the  man  credited  with  keeping  both  the  partner- 
ship, and  in  some  ways,  Tougaloo  itself,  alive  dur- 
ing the  difficult  years,  urged  me  to  donate  sets  of 
the  photographs  to  the  college  and  to  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Center  in  Atlanta. 

In  1991,  twenty-five  years  after  the  march,  Mis- 
sissippi has  changed,  some  would  say  beyond  all 
expectation.  Fear  has  virtually  vanished.  While 
race  relations  continue  to  be  a  problem,  the  Jackson 
of  today  is  simply  not  comparable  to  the  segrega- 
tionist stronghold  we  found  in  the  1960s.  Today, 
black  and  white  business  people  sit  on  boards  and 
committees  together.  Blacks  hold  important  elect- 
ed offices.  White  Jacksonians  take  an  active  part  in 
Tougaloo's  governance,  and  support  it  financially. 
The  nervous  white  Jackson  students  who  showed 


such  courage  in  1966  as  secret  tutors  have  long 
since  gone  public  with  their  support. 

The  first  evening  1  was  back  in  Mississippi,  I 
went  for  a  late-night  sandwich  at  a  nearby  restau- 
rant. At  several  tables  there  were  integrated 
groups  of  black  and  white  college  students.  The 
waiters  and  waitresses  were  also  integrated.  Back 
in  1966,  we  debated  for  days  whether  to  take  a 
racially  integrated  group  of  students  and  tutors  on 
a  day  trip  to  the  Delta. 

Today,  things  are  far  from  perfect  in  Mississip- 
pi. Blacks  still  can't  get  into  certain  country  clubs 
or  neighborhoods.  Many  private  academies  are 
still  segregated,  and  bias  is  apparent  in  many  oth- 
er quarters.  Poverty  grinds  on,  especially  in  rural 
areas.  But  a  sense  of  progress  fills  the  air,  and  a 
liberal  governor  sits  in  that  capitol  building  in 
Jackson,  perhaps  hearing  echoes  of  those  voices 
from  twenty-five  years  ago. 

I  have  spent  my  legal  career  in  the  West,  where 
I  have  been  working  with  American  Indians  seek- 
ing to  control  their  own  schools.  In  many  places 
where  Indians  have  started  or  taken  over  control 
of  their  own  educational  programs,  results  have 
been  spectacular,  and  drop-outs  have  virtually 
\'anished. 

In  Mississippi,  1  noticed  once  again  how 
important  it  is  for  people  to  feel  in  control  of  their 
destinies.  Black  colleges,  like  Indian-run  schools, 
serve  a  purpose.  They  allow  people  previously 
deprixed  of  self-determination  to  be  in  charge. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  black  colleges  remain  viable 
today,  just  as  they  were  after  the  Civil  War.  They 
anchor  a  feeling  that  blacks  can  establish  their  own 
identities  and  destinies,  can  overcome  obstacles, 
can  teach  the  next  generation. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  Brown-Tougaloo  relation- 
ship was  a  one-way  street,  with  Brown  giving  and 
Tougaloo  receiving.  That  is  no  longer  true.  Brown 
students  and  faculty  can  learn  much  from  Touga- 
loo about  who  we  are  as  Americans,  and  what 
social  revolution  is  all  about.  And  many  Providence 
teenagers  have  taken  advantage  of  a  summer  study 
program  at  Tougaloo. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  expand  faculty  ex- 
changes, as  well  as  exchanges  of  administrators. 
Trustees  of  the  two  institutions  have  attended  each 
other's  meetings,  hoping  to  facilitate  early  identifi- 
cation of  Tougaloo  students  who  might  attend 
Brown's  Graduate  School  -  a  process  modeled  on 
the  successful  relationship  between  Tougaloo  and 
Brown's  Medical  School. 

Charlie  Baldwin,  the  program's  mentor,  vows 
from  retirement  to  stay  invoh'ed.  I  still  get  calls 
from  him  about  once  a  month.  "Just  checking  up," 
he  savs.  El 
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By  Bruce  Fellman 


Gary  Johnson  '57,  classicist,  gallery 
owner,  and  patron,  is  challenging  the 
art-as-metropolitan-property  notion. 


Grass  Roots 


By  a  brook  behind 
his  gallery,  Gary 
Johnson  holds  a 
painting,  "Neigh- 
borhood Coopera- 
tive. "  The  artist 
was  inspired  by  an 
article  about  salt 
marsh  research  in 
the  November  1990 
BAM. 


rt  is  the  Big  Apple.  Art  is  Boston.  L.A. 
Chicago.  San  Francisco.  Paris.  Providence. 

Art  -  capital  "A"  -  is  the  Big  City,  where  the 
hustle,  bustle,  intellectual  ferment,  cut-throat  crit- 
ics, important  academic  institutions,  major  muse- 
ums, bad  traffic,  and  crumbling  infrastructure 
somehow  magically  combine  to  create  the  condi- 
tions under  which  artists  -  and  art  galleries  - 
flourish. 

Art  is  definitely  not  Mollis,  New  Hampshire. 

Or  is  it? 

Gary  Johnson  '57,  classicist,  gallery  owner,  and 
patron,  is  challenging  the  art-as-metropolitan- 
property  notion.  Two  years  ago,  he  and  his  part- 
ner, Charles  Z.  Candler  III,  settled  in  this  pic- 
turesque small  town  in  south-central  New 
Hampshire,  where  they  opened  Opus  71,  a  grass- 
roots gallery.  Their  primary  business  is  the  collec- 
tion and  sale  of  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth- 
century  art,  but  no  sooner  had  the  gallery  opened 
its  doors  than  Johnson  set  out  to  form  the  HoUis 
Arts  Society  (HAS). 

According  to  his  plan,  twice  a  year.  Opus  71, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  HAS,  would  sponsor 
shows  featuring  the  work  of  local  and  regional 
artists.  Once  established,  the  society  would  also 
embrace  dance,  theater,  and  music. 

"If  you're  going  to  be  here,  you  might  as  well 
contribute  to  the  town.  You  can't  just  expect  the 
town  to  contribute  to  you,"  he  explains  of  an  idea 
-  he  traces  it  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  -  to  involve  his 
adopted  community  in  his  work. 

Gary  Johnson  traces  most  of  his  life  to  classical 
notions.  He  majored  in  classics  at  Brown,  where  he 
was  a  student  of  the  late  Charles  Alexander  Robin- 
son and  a  protege  of  the  late  John  Rowe  Workman, 
both  giants  in  the  field.  And  though  he  never  fol- 
lowed in  the  professional  footsteps  of  his  mentors, 
he's  managed  to  keep  the  spirit  of  their  teachings 
alive  and  well. 


Gall 


ery 


"The  classics  follow  me  everywhere,  and  they 
keep  cropping  up  in  everything,"  says  Johnson 
with  mock  anguish.  "John  Rowe  Workman,  you 
must  be  turning  over  in  your  grave!" 

If  so,  it's  probably  to  applaud.  The  gallery  and 
the  Society  have  helped  nurture  artists,  and  in  so 
doing,  the  enterprise  has  enriched  the  soul  of  a 
small  town. 

Ironically,  the  endeavor  almost  got  squelched 
before  it  began.  Hollis  has  the  requisite  village 
green,  high-spired  white  churches,  200-pIus-year- 
old  houses,  stone  walls,  and  lengthy  wood  piles  of 
classic  New  England.  And  like  many  similar  areas, 
it  jealously  guards  its  historic  district,  which  is 
precisely  where  Johnson  and  Candler  moved  in 
1989.  They'd  planned  to  put  Opus  71  in  part  of 
their  rambling,  twenty-room,  eighteenth-century 
house,  and  they'd  been  told  that  such  a  home- 
based  business  was  perfectly  proper  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

However,  the  town  zoning  board  thought  oth- 
erwise and  attempted  to  turn  thumbs  down  on  the 
gallery.  This  intransigence  riled  the  citizenry,  and 
in  true  "live  free  or  die"  New  Hampshire  fashion, 
Hollisites  went  to  bat  for  the  newcomers.  "People 
who  weren't  knowledgeable  or  even  interested  in 
art,  and  people  who  didn't  know  Gary  or  Charles, 
came  to  their  defense,"  recalls  Shirley  Cohen,  a 
feisty,  long-time  resident  of  the  town  and  its  unof- 
ficial mayor.  "We  felt  that  what  was  right  was 
right." 

The  struggle  made  Opus  71  a  cause  celebre, 
and  when  Johnson  started  recruiting  for  the  HAS, 
he  had  a  built-in  constituency.  In  short  order,  his 
infectious  enthusiasm  garnered  100  members  for 
the  society,  and  they  quickly  raised  $1,000  for  a 
prize,  which  would  be  given  to  the  best  entry  in 
each  show.  The  farmers,  business  people,  retirees, 
and  other  community  members  of  the  HAS  also 
agreed  to  serve  as  judge  and  jury. 
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The  gallery  is 
located  in  Johnson's 
eigh  teen  th  -cen  tury 
house. 


I  est  scoffers  think  that  all  Johnson  had  in 
mind  was  a  public  relations  ploy  to  curry  favor 
with  the  town  by  providing  a  showcase  for  Grand- 
ma Moses  clones,  Norman  Rockwell  lookalikes, 
various  rural  tchotchkes,  and  portraits  of  Elvis  on 
black  velvet  -  your  allegedly  basic  country  fare  - 
guess  again. 

"You  won't  find  any  better  quality  on  Madison 
Avenue  or  Newberry  Street,"  says  Johnson.  "We 
scoured  the  countryside,  and  we  interviewed  350 
artists  in  the  last  two  years.  Only  thirty-five  have 
made  the  cut." 

The  work  lining  the  homey  walls  of  Opus  71 
runs  towards  the  representational,  and  while  the 
quality  is  evident,  another  factor  sets  it  apart  from 
the  usual  gallery  fare. 

Each  HAS  show  features  work  from  people 
who  have  had  six  months  to  react  creatively  to  one 
of  Johnson's  classically  inspired  ideas.  The  chal- 
lenge for  the  most  recent  show,  "Water  Planet," 
had  artists  exploring  the  dramatic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Earth  and  its  aquatic  environment.  In 
"Nudes  and  Animals,"  which  ran  last  October,  the 
idea  was  to  examine  the  ties  between  humans  and 
other  species. 

The  premier  exhibit  in  April  1990  was  called 
"Knossos,"  and  for  the  show,  Johnson  challenged 
his  artists  to  recreate  the  spirit  of  ancient  Crete  by 
reading  Mary  Renault's  novel.  The  King  Musf  Die 
"We  asked  them  to  steep  themselves  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Minoan  civilization  around  1500  B.C., 
and  to  be  honest,"  explains  Johnson.  "We  told 
them  to  use  the  book  as  a  springboard  and  let 
whatever  happens,  happen." 

The  novel,  Johnson's  favorite,  is  a  retelling  of 
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Johnson  stands 
(above)  in  front 
of  his  bam  with 
"Miscast, "  an  early 
twentieth-century 
oil.  Left,  the  sign 
for  the  gallery. 


the  legend  of  Theseus,  an  early  Athenian  king  best 
known  for  his  courage  in  slaying  the  Minotaur,  an 
adolescent-eating  half-bull,  half-man  who  inhabit- 
ed the  labyrinths  of  Crete.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
book  inspired  replicas  of  temples,  pottery  made 
with  authentic  pigments  and  decorations,  and  a 
spooky  sculpture  of  the  beast. 

Colin  Berry,  a  New  Hampshire  painter  of 
increasing  reputation,  took  a  different  approach. 
His  monumental  oil,  which  shared  the  best-of- 
show  award,  depicted  a  male  figure  in  gym  shorts 
straining  to  reign  in  a  white  stallion  that  is  promi- 
nent in  the  Theseus  legend.  Heroism  is  the  theme 
of  Renault's  book,  and  "Equine  Ritual"  captures 
the  heroic  spirit. 

Berry  recalls  that  he  was  not  happy  with  the 
notion  of  creating  what  amounted  to  an  artistic 
book  report  -  at  first.  "It  felt  restrictive,  and  I 
didn't  really  like  the  book,"  he  admits,  but  the 
more  he  read,  the  more  the  image  of  Theseus  and 
the  horse  engaged  his  artistic  interest. 


This  process  was  just  what  Johnson  was  after, 
and  it's  why  he  carefully  avoids  the  word  "theme" 
in  describing  the  shows.  "A  theme  is  'Disney 
World,'  and  a  theme  indicates  some  kind  of  abso- 
lute structure,  which  is  not  what  we  want  at  all. 
We  don't  hound.  We  have  a  couple  of  meetings  to 
see  if  we  can  have  a  dialogue  about  direction,  but 
unless  they  come  to  us  and  ask  for  suggestions,  we 
don't  tell  them  what  to  do,"  he  says. 


T 

JLhe 


.  he  relationship  between  Johnson  and  his 
artists  is,  once  again,  classical:  a  teacher-student 
bond  reminiscent  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
Needling,  yet  nurturing.  And  often  inspiring. 

"I  went  far  beyond  my  abilities.  Gary  brought 
out  something  1  never  knew  was  there,"  says 
Marie  Dyer,  a  mother  of  three  who  li\'es  in  Brook 
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The  Ennui  of 

In  the  wake  of  national  media 
coverage,  a  student  looks  in  vain  for 
evidence  that  a  "politically  correct" 
doctrine  predominates  at  Brown 


■  ^m  y  the  time  I  got  to  Brown,  "polit- 
JL^^  ical  correctness"  was  already 
an  epithet,  a  phrase  used  by  those  bored 
with  the  ideas  connoted  by  that  broad 
label.  Their  boredom  was  different  from 
the  current  boredom  with  the  phrase 
itself  and  the  debates  swirling  around  it. 

1  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1989,  the  semes- 
ter after  racist  graffiti  had  appeared  in 
Andrews  Hall.  By  then,  some  upper- 
classmen  were  tired  of  what  they  saw  as 
the  constant  recriminations,  demands, 
and  preaching  associated  with  that  inci- 
dent. They  quietly  wondered  why  a 
lone  vandal  could  turn  an  Ivy  League 
university  upside  down  for  six  months, 
and  wrote  off  the  tumult  with  a  sigh 
and  the  label  "politically  correct." 

The  term  was  used  by  others  weary 
of  what  they  perceived  as  the  same  old 
arguments  being  dragged  out:  somehow 
every  issue  on  campus  seemed  to  be 
reduced  to  one  of  white  oppression  of 
blacks,  or  male  oppression  of  females, 
and  so  on.  There  were  the  cliched 
buzz-words:  diversity,  empowerment, 
oppression,  rich  white  male  hegemony, 
patriarchal  power  structure.  It  didn't 
take  long  for  many  members  of  my  class 
-  freshmen,  or  in  the  preferred  New- 
speak,  "first-year  students"  -  to  become 
numbed  by  the  constant  barrage  of 
speeches,  lectures,  outreaches,  and  oth- 
er events  designed  to  address  racism, 
sexism,  homophobia,  and  some  of  the 
more  recently  designated  "isms," 
including  classism,  ableism,  and  fatism. 

I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  discov- 
er that  some  students  at  other  colleges 


used  "politically  correct"  as  a  compli- 
ment, while  others  viewed  political  cor- 
rectness not  simply  as  an  annoying  white 
noise,  but  as  a  very  real  threat  to  aca- 
demic and  personal  freedom.  Through  a 
quirk  of  fate,  I  ended  my  freshman  year 
as  editor  of  Tlw  Brown  Spectator,  a  liber- 
tarian monthlv.  During  my  brief  tenure, 
1  came  into  contact  with  student  editors 
at  other  universities  who  told  me  the 
sorts  of  horror  stories  that  began  getting 
national  play  a  vear  later:  a  rule  banning 
"inappropriatelv  directed  laughter," 
students  suspended  for  their  editorial 
cartoons  or  articles,  attempts  to  shut 
down  some  magazines  entirely.  Sudden- 
ly the  mild  euiiiii  of  political  correctness 
at  Brown  seemed  welcome. 

By  the  time  the  mainstream  national 
press,  led  by  Ncivsiveek's  "Thought 
Police"  cover  story  in  December  1990, 
seized  the  storv  of  campus  politics  in 
the  1990s,  1  had  done  some  digging  to 
find  out  about  this  thing  called  political 
correctness,  and  why  it  seemed  to  be  a 
non-issue  at  Brown. 

X 

■     he  phrase  "politicallv  correct" 
JL.   first  gained  currency,  to  the  best 
of  anyone's  recollection,  in  the  lesbian 
feminist  movement  in  the  late  1970s  and 
early  '80s.  It  referred  to  a  standard  set 
of  ideas  about  politics,  religion,  and  other 
issues,  and  was  used  jokingly,  good- 
naturedlv,  bv  people  who  sought  to  poke 
fun  either  at  views  that  corresponded 
with  that  set  ("I  know,  1  know...  1  sound 


pretty  P.C.,  don't  I?")  or  at  views  that 
didn't  ("That's  not  very  P.C.  of  you"). 

Eventually  the  phrase  worked  its 
way  onto  college  campuses,  and  its  uses 
broadened.  To  those  who  espoused  the 
ideas  in  question,  "politically  correct" 
was  still  a  useful  shorthand  reference  to 
certain  concepts  of  oppression,  race, 
gender,  class,  and  sexual  orientation. 
Slowly,  it  came  to  be  a  pejorative  term, 
and  one  used  less  and  less  self-referen- 
tiallv.  "Politically  correct"  came  to  de- 
scribe a  person  who  mindlessly  adhered 
to  an  orthodoxy. 

Political  correctness  itself  involved  a 
handful  of  major  themes,  some  of  which 
seemed  to  be  odd  bedfellows: 

■  A  generally  left-liberal  under- 
standing of  issues,  especially  those  cen- 
tering around  race  and  ethnicity. 

■  Deconstructionism,  a  complex  lit- 
erary theory  which  (among  other  things) 
denies  that  literary  works  or  texts  have 
any  inherent  meaning  or,  according  to 
some  adherents,  any  intrinsic  value  rel- 
ative to  other  texts. 

■  The  conviction  that  much  of  histo- 
ry, and  much  of  the  present  world, 
could  be  explained  using  the  concept  of 
oppression  and  a  (broadly)  Marxist 
class  analysis,  substituting  gender,  race, 
or  sexual  orientation  for  Marxian  eco- 
nomic classes. 

■  A  left-liberal  agenda  on  foreign 
policy,  environmentalism,  and  other 
national  and  international  issues. 

■  A  strong  opposition  to  what  was 
perceived  to  be  an  ethnocentric,  racist, 
and  sexist  university  curriculum  that 
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emphasized  the  accompHshments  of 
white  males  and  European  culture  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  individuals  and 
cultures. 

hi  and  of  themselves,  these  ideas 
seem  to  be  simplv  a  set  of  moral  and 
political  beliefs,  different  in  content  but 
not  in  form  from  other  sets  of  political 
and  moral  beliefs.  However,  by  the  time 
the  phrase  "politically  correct"  became 
perjorative,  P.C.-ness  was  considered  to 
be  qualitatively  different,  to  be  more 
than  simplv  a  set  of  political  ideas.  Critics 
charged  that  a  set  of  attitudes  had 
sprung  up  around  the  beliefs:  the  atti- 
tude that  intellectual  differences  with  the 
above  ideas  were  morally  flawed;  the 
idea  that  critics  of  leftist  politics  must  be 
motivated  bv  racism,  sexism,  or  class 
interest;  the  notion  that  freedom  of 


speech  was  sometimes  less  important 
than  protecting  the  sensitivities  of  tradi- 
tionally oppressed  groups.  Alarmed 
conservatives  claimed  that  adherents  of 
this  broadlv  leftist  philosophy  were 
choking  off  academic  and  intellectual 
freedom,  and  that  their  beliefs  had 
turned  into  an  orthodoxy  wherein  dis- 
sent was  a  sin. 

Thus  began  the  backlash  against 
political  correctness.  An  odd  amalgama- 
tion of  liberals  who  worried  that  free- 
dom of  speech  was  being  suppressed  in 
pursuit  of  otherwise  noble  goals,  liber- 
tarians concerned  both  about  freedom  of 
speech  and  about  the  consequences 
of  some  of  the  ideas  being  propagated, 
and  conservatives  mainly  concerned 
with  opposing  the  leftward  intellectual 
trend  in  academia,  fought  "political  cor- 


rectness" (defined  differently  by  each 
group)  from  within  and  without.  At  the 
national  level,  columnist  and  noted  First 
Amendment  absolutist  Nat  Hentoff  of 
the  ViUii^;c  Voice  found  himself  in  an 
uneasy  alliance  with  William  F.  Buck- 
ley, Jr.,  and  other  conservative  commen- 
tators who  alternated  between  defenses 
of  academic  freedom  and  attacks  on 
deconstructionism,  which  represented 
(for  them)  the  intellectual  barbarians  at 
the  gate. 

At  Brown,  only  two-thirds  of  the 
national  anti-P.C.  coalition  was  present; 
the  Universit\'  lacks  outspoken  and 
articulate  cultural  conservatives.  In  my 
time  at  Brown,  I've  seen  one  article 
calling  for  a  voluntary  core  curriculum, 
modeled  after  Yale's,  and  one  article 
that  seemed  to  implv  a  lukewarm  sup- 
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port  for  a  mandatory  core.  The  critics  of 
the  new  campus  politics  at  Brown  were 
liberals,  including  nationally-syndicated 
cartoonist  Jeff  Shesol  '91;  and  libertari- 
ans, including  commentator  Todd 
Seavey  '91,  who  wrote  for  a  number  of 
campus  periodicals. 

Toward  the  end  of  1990,  the  national 
media  finally  weighed  in.  Neivsuvek, 
Time,  The  Wall  Street  Joiinml,  Tlie  Neiv  York 
Times,  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  New  York 
magazine  all  carried  articles  or  editorials 
explaining  political  correctness  to  their 
readers,  and  then  sharply  attacking  it. 
The  backlash  had  gone  mainstream. 

The  backlash  against  the  backlash 
came  even  more  quickly.  For  all  the  at- 
tempts of  liberals  and  libertarians  to  keep 
the  debate  focused  on  academic  free- 
dom and  dissent,  the  conservative  cri- 
tique gained  the  widest  visibility. 
Conservatives  issued  a  flurry  of  books 
on  the  academy;  in  the  main,  these 
were  intellectual  attacks  on  the  leftist 
and  deconstructionist  ideas  which  had 
become  so  popular  on  campuses.  They 
kept  the  national  media  supplied  with 
examples  of  political  intolerance  at  its 
most  extreme  and  absurd  (for  instance, 
the  University  of  Connecticut's  since- 
rescinded  rule  banning  "inappropriately 
directed  laughter")  and  tried  to  suggest 
that  such  folly  had  become  common- 
place on  the  nation's  campuses.  The  left 
struck  back  quickly,  slamming  the  cri- 
tique of  "political  correctness"  as  a  cov- 
er for  conservative  politics,  an  attempt 
by  those  in  power  (i.e.,  rich  white 
males)  to  silence  the  oppressed,  who 
sought  power  for  themselves. 

At  Brown,  the  backlash  against  the 
backlash  was  primarily  directed  against 
national,  rather  than  local,  manifesta- 
tions of  anti-P.C:  President  Bush's  attacks 
on  political  correctness,  the  Neu'suvek 
article,  and  the  works  of  conservatives 
such  as  Charles  Sykes  (author  of  two 
books  bashing  the  academy's  leftist  tilt). 
Since  the  national  critique  tended  to 
be  the  conservative  one.  Brown  leftists 
often  ignored  the  criticisms  offered  by 
liberals  and  libertarians,  such  as  Shesol 
and  Seavey. 

William  G.  McLoughlin,  professor  of 
history,  wrote  in  the  Brozo)i  Daily  Herald 
that  members  of  the  right  have  "blown 
out  of  proportion  a  few  eccentric  campius 
incidents  and  are  now  busily  bashing  all 
colleges  and  universities  as  hotbeds  of 


intolerant  radicals  and  bigots.  This  anti- 
P.C.  hysteria  has  somehow  become 
meshed  with  the  fear  that  affirmative 
action  for  women  and  minorities  has 
gone  too  far,  that  multi-culturalism  or 
diversity  is  dangerous  to  national  unity, 
and  that  what  has  started  in  academia 
will  once  again  pull  us  into  the  terrible 
turbulence  of  the  1960s."  McLoughlin 
further  suggested  that  the  attacks  on 
political  correctness  are  "part  of  the  uni- 
versity-bashing campaign  by  those  who 
insist  upon  a  compulsory  core-curricu- 
lum emphasizing  our  Eurocentric  roots." 
Only  activist  Edee  Saar  '92  and  a  hand- 
ful of  other  students  were  willing  to 
attack  such  critics  of  political  correctness 
as  Shesol  and  Seavey. 

Despite  Brown's  reputation  as 
a  school  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  march  leftward,  the  University  has 
by  and  large  escaped  the  national  spot- 
light. Dinesh  D'Souza,  a  former  editor  of 
the  conservative  Dartmouth  Revieze  who 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  young 
critics  of  political  correctness  and  its  in- 
tellectual underpinnings,  found  cause 
to  mention  Brown  only  twice  in  his 
recent  book.  Illiberal  Education:  The  Poli- 
tics of  Race  and  Sex  on  Campus,  Brown 
got  tagged  bv  D'Souza  for  having  a 
semiotics  department  (actually  a  con- 
centration program  within  the  Center 
for  Modern  Culture  and  Media)  and  once 
as  one  on  a  long  list  of  schools  that 
D'Souza  sees  as  regulating  speech  in 
some  fashion.  (This  is  a  hotly-debated 
claim;  some  argue  that  Section  111  of 
Brown's  Non- Academic  Code  of  Student 
Behavior  is  a  speech  code;  others  con- 
tend that  it  is  applicable  only  to  action 
and  stands  well  within  the  bounds  of 
the  First  Amendment.) 

In  seeking  horror  stories  about  college 
campuses,  the  national  media  noticed 
Brown  only  twice  last  year:  once  when 
the  University's  Greek  Council  voted  to 
ban  ethnic  theme  parties,  and  once  when 
Douglas  Hann  '92  was  expelled  for 
drunkenly  shouting  racial  epithets  late 
at  night  in  Keeney  Quadrangle.  When 
compared  to  tales  of  conservative  cam- 
pus journalists  being  harassed  or  disci- 
plined, speech  codes,  mandatory  courses 
in  diversity  (derisively  known  as 
"oppression  studies"),  and  professors 


subjected  to  classroom  disruption,  boy- 
cotts, or  university  action  because  of 
insufficient  academic  "sensitivity," 
Brown  seems  to  have  contributed  little 
fuel  to  the  anti-P.C.  fire. 

The  Greek  Council's  vote  was  non- 
binding  and  unenforced;  it  was  usually 
cited  as  a  silly  example  of  political  cor- 
rectness rather  than  a  dangerous  one. 
Hann's  expulsion,  even  critics  admitted, 
was  an  ambiguous  case  for  arguing  about 
freedom  of  speech  on  campus.  Accord- 
ing to  published  reports,  Hann  threat- 
ened other  students  and  had  to  be  phys- 
ically restrained  from  attacking  them. 
Furthermore,  his  racist  and  homophobic 
slurs  were  shouted  at  a  freshman  dor- 
mitory in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Had  he  faced  the  United  States  court 
system  rather  than  Brown's  disciplinary 
boards,  it  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  he 
would  have  been  convicted  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  assault  as  that  he 
would  have  been  acquitted  by  virtue  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

In  fact.  Brown's  major  contribution 
to  the  national  debate  over  political  cor- 
rectness seems  to  have  been  the  satiric 
personification  of  it:  cartoonist  Shesol 
put  spandex  tights  on  the  title  character 
of  his  comic  strip,  "Thatch,"  and  Politi- 
cally Correct  Person  was  born.  High- 
lighted in  the  Wall  Street  journal,  the 
Neiv  York  Times,  and  NriPsuvek,  always 
accompanying  an  article  or  editorial 
about  the  new  intolerance  on  campus. 
Politically  Correct  Person  righteously 
dubbed  nine-year  old  girls  "pre-women" 
and  offered  the  following  handy  debat- 
ing tip  to  his  comrades-in-arms:  "If  you 
don't  like  what  someone  has  to  say, 
don't  let  them  sav  it!" 

Shesol,  a  liberal  Democrat  who  said 
he  differs  from  the  "politically  correct" 
over  means,  not  ends,  didn't  think  that 
the  dearth  of  politically  correct  horror 
stories  with  a  Brown  dateline  was  proof 
that  there's  no  such  thing  here.  He 
argued  that  there  is  "a  kind  of  humor- 
less, outraged  hypersensitivity,"  a 
"willingness  to  jump  at  any  apparent 
slight  against  one's  religious,  ethnic,  or 
cultural  group.  It  stifles  any  kind  of  dis- 
course. Any  little  slip-up  and  you're 
labeled  a  sexist,  a  racist,  a  homophobe." 
He  recalled  times  when  students  having 
a  conversation  in  a  dining  hall  were 
interrupted  by  someone  at  the  next 
table  and  sharply  corrected  for  saying 
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"girl"  instead  of  "woman."  Shesol  also 
lamented  that  students  were  browbeat- 
en in  a  discussion  section  and  that  a 
woman  was  shouted  down  and  reduced 
to  tears  at  a  forum  on  sexual  assault.  In 
his  view,  there  was  no  need  for  egregious 
and  absurd  efforts  to  enforce  political 
correctness  at  Brown,  since  most  people 
have  already  been  cowed  into  not  pub- 
licly dissenting. 

Others  disagree.  I  myself  have  never 
encountered  the  small-minded  intoler- 
ance that  Shesol  describes.  I've  never 
been  called  a  classist  for  my  support  of 


that  many  on  campus  maintain  solidly 
leftist  political  views,  but  argued  that 
any  chilling  effect  on  discourse  and  free 
speech  had  been  shattered.  Libertarian 
commentator  Seavey  agreed  that  the 
atmosphere  at  Brown  had  changed  dra- 
matically over  the  past  few  years.  He 
recalled  the  time  libertarian  humorist 
P.J.  O'Rourke  came  to  speak  at  Brown 
three  years  ago.  A  number  of  students, 
up  in  arms  about  what  they  labeled 
O'Rourke's  racism,  tried  to  get  the  writ- 
er's talk  canceled.  Failing  that,  they 
attempted  to  disrupt  it  by  leaving  the 


ical  correctness  "is,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
shadowy  construct  of  the  right,  an  excuse 
to  dismiss  an  action  done  by  the  left 
with  a  cursory,  'You're  just  being  I'.C" 


A 


"A  campus  of  individualists  is  hardly  conducive  to 
sustaining  knee-jerk  orthodoxy" 


the  free  market,  never  been  called  a 
racist  because  1  oppose  affirmative  action. 
I've  never  been  shouted  down  or  even 
lectured  by  someone  who  considered  my 
views  unacceptable.  But  students  who 
have  been  on  campus  longer  than  1  sug- 
gest that  Brown  has  changed  so  much 
in  the  past  two  years,  it's  not  surprising 
that  my  experiences  differ  so  much 
from  Shesol's. 

Eric  Emsch  '91,  who  described  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  "apathetic 
masses,"  claimed  in  a  Brmm  Daily  Herald 
supplement  that  "political  correctness 
at  Brown  is  dead."  He  acknowledged 


hall  en  mflssc  when  the  address  began. 

"1  don't  think  that  would  happen 
now,"  Seavey  suggested.  He  was  careful 
to  emphasize  that  he  does  not  think 
Brown  students  have  moved  awav  from 
what  he  sees  as  their  "wacky"  leftist 
views  -  merely  that  intolerance  and  suj> 
pression,  to  the  extent  they  ever  existed, 
have  faded. 

Of  course,  some  student  opinion 
leaders  agreed  with  Professor  McLough- 
lin  that  the  issue  was  a  straw  man  from 
the  outset.  John  Roberti  '91,  a  founder  of 
the  left-of-center  College  Hill  Independent , 
maintained  with  McLoughlin  that  polit- 


fter  two  years,  1  have  some 
answers  that  satisfy  me.  I 
believe  there  is  some  truth  to  the  claim 
that  Brown  students  stand  far  to  the  left 
among  their  peers.  However,  it  is  also 
true  that  Brown  students  are  singularly 
independent-minded.  They  chose  this 
school,  after  all,  in  order 
to  direct  their  own  educa- 
tion, without  control  from 
above.  A  campus  of  indi- 
vidualists is  hardly  con- 
ducive to  the  sustenance 
of  knee-jerk  orthodoxy. 
What's  more.  Brown's  cur- 
riculum eliminates  one  of 
the  most  polarizing  issues 
on  college  campuses,  the 
banner  around  which  it  is 
easiest  for  the  left  to  rally: 
a  core  curriculum.  There 
is  no  Western  civilization 
core  to  be  used  by  the  left 
as  proof  of  a  Eurocentric 
curriculum;  neither  is 
there  a  required  "diversi- 
ty" course  that  would 
serve  to  institutionalize 
the  political  beliefs  of  the 
moment. 

Perhaps,  then,  it 
should  not  be  surprising 
that  the  dogmatism  de- 
nounced and  feared 
around  the  country  has 
faded  at  Brown,  if  it  ever 
truly  existed.  Perhaps  it 
should  not  be  surprising  that  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  effective  critiques  of 
political  correctness  should  come  to  Ufe 
on  the  drawing  board  of  a  Brown  stu- 
dent. Perhaps,  even,  it  should  not  be 
surprising  if  Brown  gives  birth  to  an 
effective  critique  of  attempts  by  both 
the  right  and  the  left  to  politicize  the 
academy  for  their  own  ends.  El 

Jacob  Leiy,  a  junior  political  science  concen- 
trator from  New  Hampshire,  writes  fre- 
quent  commentaries  for  the  Brown  Daily 
Herald  and  other  student  periodicals. 
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Trained  by  Fire 


To  prepare  surgeons  for 

battlefield  injuries, 

the  Army  sends  them 

to  King-Drew  Medical 

Center  in  Watts. 

Debra  Stafford  '87,  '90  M.D. 

chose  this  rough 

public  hospital  for  her 

surgical  residency 

BY  SHIMON-CRAIG  VAN  COLLIE  '72 
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ven  on  a  week- 
day morning, 
controlled  chaos 
reigns  inside  the 
swinging  doors  of  the 
emergency  room  at  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr. -Drew 
Medical  Center  in  the 
Watts  neighborhood  of 
Los  Angeles.  To  the  left, 
two  teary  Hispanic  women 
hover  over  a  bewildered- 
looking  child  on  a  gurney. 
To  the  right,  a  man  Ues 
face  up,  bare  to  the  waist; 
caked  blood  covers  half 
his  chest.  Next  to  him,  two 
physicians  bend  over  a 
young  girl  who  has  been 
hit  by  a  car.  Only  her  legs,  unmarred  but  ominous- 
ly still,  are  visible. 

Farther  on,  about  twenty  patients  on  gurneys 
fill  a  large  holding  room.  Parked  like  buses  at  a 
downtown  station,  they  await  beds  in  the  hospital. 
A  stern-eyed  policeman  monitors  the  hallwav, 
where  other  patients  line  up  at  the  admittance  win- 
dow. This  year,  more  than  1 1,000  will  come  to  King- 
Drew  for  emergency  service.  About  one  in  five 
will  present  a  major  trauma,  many  the  casualties  of 
the  gang  warfare  that  rages  in  the  surrounding 
Watts/Compton  area. 

The  most  severe  cases  are  designated  "code 
yellow,"  says  Debra  Stafford  '87,  '90  M.D.,  who  is 
now  in  her  second  year  in  King-Drew's  minority- 
oriented,  six-year  surgical  residency  program. 
King-Drew  is  one  of  the  few  Los  Angeles  County 
hospitals  still  accepting  patients  in  such  bad  shape. 
Late  at  night,  especially  early  Sunday  morning,  the 
halls  are  a  virtual  traffic  jam  of  code  yellows 
awaiting  treatment.  As  a  member  of  the  six-person 
emergency  trauma  team,  for  which  she  is  on  call 
every  third  day,  Stafford  has  seen  as  many  as 


twenty  such  cases  in  a  twenty-four-hour  period. 

"From  a  medical  point  of  view,  I  find  trauma 
exciting,"  says  the  tall,  soft-spoken  twenty-five- 
vear-old.  "It's  tough  to  deal  with  the  frustration, 
however.  Most  of  the  penetrating  trauma,  like 
gunshot  and  stabbing  wounds,  occurs  to  patients 
under  twenty-five  vears  of  age.  We  ha\'e  to  mo\'e 
fast  to  save  their  li\'es.  Some  are  paralvzed.  Some 
die,  like  the  nine-year-old  boy  who  was  hit  when  a 
pair  of  teenagers  tried  to  shoot  a  security  guard 
and  missed.  It's  verv  sad  when  the  kids  do  the 
shooting  themselves.  I  start  to  wonder  why  this 
has  to  happen." 

Watts. 

For  most  Americans,  the  name  conjures  up 
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malignant  memories.  In  August  1965,  the  streets 
of  southeast  Los  Angeles  erupted  in  violence  and 
flames  as  blacks  lashed  out  in  anger.  Over  a  six- 
day  period,  thirtv-four  people  were  killed  and  more 
than  1,000  injured;  4,1X10  were  arrested,  and  fire 
damage  cost  $175  million.  For  the  next  two  years, 
riots  leapt  across  the  United  States  like  prairie  fire, 
touching  down  in  Detroit,  Harlem,  Birmingham, 
and  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

The  official  report  on  the  Watts  conflagration 
lay  some  of  the  blame  on  the  lack  of  decent,  acces- 
sible health  care  within  the  community.  Seven 
years  after  the  riots,  King-Drew  was  built  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  those  needs.  With  370  beds  and 
fifty-three  bassinets,  the  facility  serves  a  ninetv- 


four-square-mile  area  with  a  population  of  more 
than  800,000.  Occupancy  rates  run  from  95-105 
percent  at  all  times.  More  than  34,000  patients  are 
admitted  annually,  and  another  175,000-200,000 
receive  outpatient  care,  including  emergency  ser- 
vices. It  is,  by  any  standard,  a  busy  place. 

Outside  the  hospital  doors  in  Watts,  the  riots 
of  the  sixties  have  given  way  to  the  gang  wars 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  Nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  population  served  bv  King-Drew  is  estimated 
to  belong  to  gangs.  Drive-by  shootings  are  com- 
monplace. Stopping  at  a  red  light  after  dark  can  be 
riskv.  The  casualties,  more  often  than  not,  end  up 
at  the  King-Drew  emergency  room. 
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Debra  Stafford  did  not  wander  unaware 
into  this  medical  maelstrom.  Her  older 
brother,  Frederick,  now  thirty-two,  had 
served  his  surgical  residency  at  King- 
Drew  as  well,  and  was  the  chief  resident  when 
Debra  spent  a  month  there  studying  trauma  surgery 
in  July  1989,  as  part  of  Brown's  Program  in  Liberal 
Medical  Education  (PLME).  She  chose  to  return 
to  the  hospital  for  her  own  residency  the 
following  summer. 

"I  knew  this  was  a  place  where  physi- 
cians are  really  needed,"  she  says.  "I'd  also 
get  a  lot  of  experience  early  here.  In  a  pri- 
vate hospital,  I  would  only  [get  to]  perform 
an  appendectomy,  for  example,  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  patient's  surgeon.  At  a  public 
facility  like  King-Drew,  where  the  senior 
residents  have  done  so  many  of  them, 
they'll  let  the  junior  residents  take  over." 

An  Army  brat,  Stafford  grew  up  around 
hospitals.  Her  father,  Novarro  C.  Stafford, 
earned  his  medical  degree  in  anesthesiology 
at  Howard  University  and  then  practiced 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Silver  Springs, 
Maryland,  and  at  Fort  Meade  from  1967  to 
1974.  Too  young  to  watch  in  the  operating 
room,  Stafford  spent  hours  in  the  lobby  im- 
patiently waiting  for  her  father.  At  the  time 
she  thought  she  wanted  to  become  a  teach- 
er, like  her  mother.  But  an  affinity  for  biolo- 
gy and  chemistry  won  out.  By  the  time  she 
reached  high  school,  she  was  able  to  view 
parts  of  operations  and  other  medical  procedures. 
Her  oldest  brother,  Novarro,  now  thirty-four, 
became  a  pediatrician.  Frederick  is  now  an  Air 
Force  surgeon.  When  Debra's  turn  came  to  choose 
a  college,  medicine  held  the  greatest  appeal. 

Wary  of  the  standard  pre-med  grind  her  broth- 
ers had  experienced  before  her,  Stafford  was 
intrigued  by  the  PLME's  continuum.  The  seven- 
year  program  included  three  years  of  undergradu- 
ate liberal  education  and 


"Once  in  a  while,  when  I'm  in  the 
emergency  room, "  says  Stafford, 
performing  surgery  (left)  and  check 
ing  an  x-ray  (right),  "I  wonder 
what  I  would  do  if  someone  came 
in  shooting. " 


three  years  of  medical 
school,  bridged  by  a  year 
combining  the  two 
approaches. 

"For  the  first  three 
years  I  was  just  a  regular 
undergrad,"  says  Staf- 
ford. "I  could  take  the  courses  that  appealed  to  me. 
1  majored  in  applied  math  biology,  which  included 
a  lot  of  pure  biology  courses,  statistics,  and  epi- 
demiology. Medical  school  felt  way  off  in  the  dis- 
tance." She  also  enjoyed  being  away  from  Southern 
California  for  a  while,  and  pursued  non-academic 
interests,  such  as  karate,  piano,  and  skiing. 
During  her  last  two  years  at  Brown,  Stafford 


received  training  at  various  Rhode  Island  hospi- 
tals, including  the  Veterans  Administration,  Miri- 
am, Rhode  Island,  and  Roger  Williams.  Allowed 
two  electives,  she  chose  to  study  kidney  trans- 
plants at  University  of  Southern  California  County 
Hospital  (where  her  father  is  an  assistant  clinical 
professor  in  anesthesiology)  for  six  weeks,  and  a 
month  of  trauma  surgery  at  King-Drew. 


1  i^B 

Still,  Stafford  wasn't  prepared  for  what  she 
saw  at  King-Drew.  The  facility  has  been 
compared  to  a  M.A.S.H.  unit  in  a  war  zone; 
in  fact,  the  U.S.  Army  sends  surgical  resi- 
dents there  for  training.  According  to  Stafford,  the 
weapons  used  in  Watts  are  not  unlike  those  used 
on  modern  battlefields. 

"On  some  nights,  we'll  have  three  or  four  code 
yellows  from  gunshots  alone/'  she  says.  "We  have 
patients  backed  up  outside  the  critical  room 
because  we  just  don't  have  the  room  for  them.  We 
can  do  minor  procedures  in  the  critical  room,  but 
if  they  need  to  go  upstairs  for  an  operation,  we 
have  to  take  the  most  serious  cases  first.  The  longer 
the  others  have  to  wait,  the  worse  their  injury 
becomes." 

Although  on  occasion,  guns  have  been  drawn 
inside  the  hospital,  violence  rarely  erupts  at  King- 
Drew  itself.  According  to  Stafford  and  other  hospi- 
tal staff  members,  even  street-tough  patients  take 
on  a  different  manner  when  they're  seriously 
injured.  Usually  they're  so  worried  about  dying 
that  they  cooperate. 

Emotions  run  high  though,  as  in  any  hospital. 
Relatives  of  a  patient  sometimes  barge  into  the 
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emergency  room.  One  of  Stafford's  colleagues  was 
physically  threatened  after  informing  a  family  that 
their  mother,  hit  by  a  train,  had  died. 

"Surgical  residencies  are  hard  anyway,"  says 
Stafford,  "but  things  can  get  overwhelming  here. 
Every  once  in  a  while  when  I'm  in  the  ER  1  wonder 
what  I  would  do  if  someone  came  in  shooting.  For 
the  most  part,  I'm  not  scared,  but  when  I  leave 
here  late  at  night,  I  do  get  cautious." 

The  residency  program  offers  some  respite. 
After  spending  five  months  in  trauma  surgery  this 
year,  Stafford  will  have  six  months  in  non-trauma 
operations,  including  rotations  at  two  private  hos- 
pitals. Her  electives  will  include  training  in  pro- 
cedures for  hernias,  breast  biopsies,  cancer,  and 
vascular  surgery,  all  of  which  are  required  for  her 
to  receive  board  certification. 

At  this  point,  she's  considering  specializing  in 
plastic  surgery.  It  would  take  two  or  three  addi- 
tional years  of  fellowship  study,  probably  at  another 
institution  since  King- Drew  doesn't  offer  such  a 
program. 

Dr.  Arthur  Fleming,  chairman  of  King-Drew's 
surgery  department,  hopes  that  Stafford's  path 
will  eventually  lead  her  back  to  his  hospital,  which 
now  has  only  one  plastic  surgeon.  A  quiet,  forceful 
man  with  a  strong  vision  for  the  Watts  facilitv  as  a 
center  for  serving  the  underserved,  he  has  high 
praise  for  Stafford's  work. 

"She  meets  or  exceeds  all  the  standards,"  he 
says,  "and  she's  the  kind  of  person  we'd  like  to 
have  here.  We're  bringing  [her  brother]  Frederick 
back  to  be  on  the  faculty  after  he  finishes  his  Air 
Force  tour,  and  we'ci  like  to  see  her  here,  too." 

Perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  Stafford  has  had 
to  overcome  is  her  own  reticence.  As  a  woman  in 


Debra  (left)  and  her  two  physician  brothers,  Novarro, 
Jr.,  and  Frederick,  remain  close  to  their  role-model 
father,  Dr.  Novarro  C.  Stafford  (right),  an  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  anesthesiology  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  County  Hospital. 


the  male-dominated  field  of  surgery,  she's  had  to 
learn  how  to  be  more  aggressive.  Early  in  her  resi- 
dency, she  found  herself  occasionally  being 
pushed  aside. 

"She's  come  a  long  way,"  notes  Dr.  Joanne 
Williams,  the  only  female  attending  physician  in 
the  King-Drew  emergency  room,  with  whom 
Stafford  often  works.  "At  first,  Debra  wasn't  will- 
ing to  assert  herself,  but  now  she's  really  taken  her 
position.  She's  easy  to  work  with  and  she's  knowl- 
edgeable. The  best  thing  about  her,  though,  is  her 
rapport  with  the  patients,  which  is  unusual  for  a 
surgeon.  She  doesn't  come  on  with  this  god-like 
attitude.  Debra's  much  more  in  tune  with  reality." 

Stafford  isn't  sure  where  she'll  end  up.  Her 
interest  in  plastic  surgery  is  wide-ranging,  encom- 
passing both  cosmetic  and  reconstructive  work. 
That  decision  is  still  far  enough  in  the  future  that 
she  can't  clearly  see  which  way  she'll  go.  "Right 
now  I'm  too  busy  every  day  to  think  about  it,"  she 
says.  "Who  knows?  I  may  be  married  and  want  to 
take  a  break  to  have  some  children  at  that  point." 


Back  in  the  ER  at  King-Drew,  the  frenetic 
pace  continues.  As  two  young  school  girls 
walk  bv  the  exit  door,  a  gurney  pushed 
by  a  green-garbed  orderly  emerges.  The 
white  sheet  is  pulled  over  the  patient's  head,  but 
it's  not  clear  whether  the  body  beneath  is  dead 
or  just  motionless.  The  two  teenagers,  dressed  in 
skirts  and  carrying  their  school  books,  stop  and 
stare,  questioning  each  other  with  their  eyes. 

The  gurney  passes  a  young  boy,  no  more  than 
three  years  old,  who  wields  a  plastic  Samurai 
sword  above  his  head.  His  grandmother  sits  in  the 
plastic  chair  against  the  wall  in  front  of  him.  Obliv- 
ious to  his  surroundings,  he  swings  the  sword 
down,  chopping  one  imaginary  foe  and  then 
another.  On  a  backswing,  he  accidentally  hits  a 
woman  walking  behind  him.  The  woman  doesn't 
break  stride,  but  the  grandmother  warns  the 
youngster  to  stop.  The  boy,  smiling,  restrains  his 
swings,  but  in  the  air  hangs  a  hint  of  danger,  as  if 
he  might  accidentally  hit  someone  whose  explosion 
point  lies  nearer  to  the  surface. 

The  line  between  actual  and  potential  carnage 
runs  extremely  thin  at  King-Drew.  Debra  Stafford 
deals  with  the  former,  but  the  latter  always  looms 
large.  ED 

Shiiiuvt-Craig  ViDi  Collie  is  n  freelance  writer  in  Berke- 
lexi,  California. 
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line.  New  Hampshire,  and  paints  when  the  kids 
go  to  bed. 

Johnson  had  seen  her  work,  but  as  he  said,  "the 
spark  was  there,  the  art  wasn't."  Still,  he  felt  Dyer 
had  tremendous  potential,  so  he  recruited  her  for 
"Water  Planet."  She  would  be  up  against  some 
stiff  competition. 

Susan  Joy,  who  doubles  as  the  town  clerk  and 
tax  collector  of  Gilsum,  New  Hampshire,  painted  a 
powerful  environmental  statement  that  at  first 
glance  looks  like  a  simple  fjord  landscape  with 
snow-capped  mountains  in  the  background,  a  bay, 
and  a  study  of  a  nude  black  man  on  the  fore- 
ground rocks.  But  tucked  in  the  painting  is  an  oil 
tanker  leaking  its  cargo  -  the  man  has  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  the  Alaskan  wildlife  after  the  Exxon 
Valdez  disaster. 

Sarah  Cook's  "Odiri"  is  a  shimmering  painting 
of  metallic  seaweeds  that  flow  around  the  mysteri- 
ous face  of  a  woman  who  might  just  be  the  mother 
of  all  creation.  Christopher  Gowell,  co-winner  of 
the  show's  HAS  Prize,  created  a  massive  sculpture 
in  fiberglass-resin  and  acrylic  of  an  aquatic  Eden, 
complete  with  grapes,  hummingbirds,  anci  a  lush, 
nurturing  goddess  who  seems  to  be  pointing 
humanity  in  a  new,  and  non-violent,  direction. 

And  then  there  is  Colin  Berry's  newest  paint- 
ing, "River  of  Contemplation,"  which  shared  the 
HAS  Prize.  It's  a  large  study  of  a  father  and  child 
in  the  Italian  Romantic  style  -  a  style  Johnson  sug- 
gested to  Berry.  "The  relationship  between  the  two 
figures  is  simply  incredible.  It's  caring  and  com- 
pletely sensitive,"  notes  Johnson.  "The  father  is 
almost  Christ-like." 

Johnson  gave  Marie  Dyer  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult assignment.  In  the  November  1990  edition  of 
the  BAM,  he'd  read  an  account  of  the  salt  marsh 
research  of  ecologists  Mark  Bertness  and  Steve 
Gaines.  Johnson  was  fascinated  by  their  discover- 
ies of  the  way  in  which  different  organisms  work 
together  to  shape  the  marsh  habitat,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  Dyer  use  the  article  as  inspiration  for  a 
painting. 

She  struck  out  on  her  first  try.  Disheartened, 
she  met  with  Johnson,  who  told  her  -  firmly  but 
gently  -  to  try  a  new  approach,  this  time  zeroing 
in  on  the  fiddler  crabs,  ribbed  mussels,  marsh 
grass,  and  mud:  the  heart  of  the  ecosystem.  "It  was 
a  helluva  hard  challenge,  especially  for  a  neo- 
phyte, and  she  really  pulled  it  off,"  says  Johnson 
proudly.  "Marie's  become  a  real  painter." 


s 


urprisingly,  despite  his  critical  eye  and  his 
inspirational  ability,  Johnson  is  not  an  artist.  Grow- 
ing up  in  Connecticut,  he  was  entranced  with  art, 
but  his  fascination  lav  in  historv  and  archaeology, 
dual  interests  he  pursued  at  Brown. 


John  Rowe  Workman's  influence  was  pro- 
found. "Although  John  epitomized  the  old  values, 
he  also  thought  of  himself  as  avant-garde,"  says 
Johnson.  "He  was  always  ready  for  something 
new,  and  yet  he  was  a  mainstay  when  it  came  to 
an  exercise  of  the  tried,  true,  and  proven." 

Johnson  has  taken  that  Workmanesque  combi- 
nation of  the  modern  and  traditional  to  heart.  It 
just  took  a  while  to  emerge. 

While  Johnson  was  still  an  undergraduate.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  got  him  a  plum,  though  tempo- 
rary, job  in  the  classics  wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City.  After  gradua- 
tion, the  unabashed  romantic  spent  time  in  Greece, 
where  he  "felt  absolutely  at  home." 

But  New  York  beckoned,  and  not  in  a  classical 
direction.  Johnson  went  first  into  publishing,  and 
then  he  made  the  plunge  into  advertising.  By  the 
late  sixties,  he  was  a  top  executive  at  a  big  agency. 
There  was  money  and  power  -  and  meaningless- 
ness. 

Johnson  quit  cold  turkey,  and  within  six 
months  he  was  at  the  Ri\erdale  Country  School  in 
the  Bronx,  where  he  taught  an  innovative  humani- 
ties program  that  he  developed.  "The  grounding 
of  the  whole  thing  was  in  the  classics  -  these  are 
the  building  blocks,"  he  explains.  "And  we 
emphasized  not  just  history,  language,  the  arts, 
and  archaeology,  but  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 
period,  so  our  kids  could  relate  all  this  to  contem- 
porary society." 

The  program  was  a  hit,  but  after  several  years, 
Johnson  needed  a  change  of  scenery.  In  the  early 
seventies,  he  and  his  good  friend  Candler  set  up 
an  arts  and  antiques  gallery  in  the  nation's  capital. 
One  of  their  clients  was  Martha  Mitchell,  the  wife 
of  the  Nixon  Administration's  attorney  general. 
The  antique  French  phone  she  used  to  spill  the 
beans  about  Watergate  came  from  Johnson. 

Ten  years  later,  the  partners  moved  again,  this 
time  establishing  galleries  in  Woodstock,  New 
York,  and  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  Too  much 
traveling  between  the  two  business  locations 
prompted  their  decision  to  consolidate  the  opera- 
tion in  HoUis  in  1989. 

And  there  the  grass-roots  gallery  sprouted. 

"Gary  makes  people  feel  comfortable,  even  if 
they  never  buy  a  thing,"  says  Shirley  Cohen.  "He's 
a  great  teacher,  and  I  always  feel  like  I've  had  an 
art  course  when  I  come  in  here.  The  gallery  is  a 
definite  addition  to  the  town.  We're  not  just  a 
farming  community  any  more  -  we're  a  cultural 
center." 

So  for  now,  HoIIis  is  apples,  horses,  Holsteins  - 
and  art.  As  the  harvest  nears,  Gary  Johnson  read- 
ies his  next  show,  which  will  run  October  5-27. 
"Flawed  Perfection:  A  Mindscape  of  the  Bitter- 
sweet" is  an  artistic  examination  of  what  he  terms 
the  "infinite  inability  to  achieve  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  perfection."  It  is,  of  course,  a  quintessen- 
tially  classical  idea  -  one  professors  Robinson  and 
Workman  would  surely  applaud.  13 
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Football  mascot  Butch  Bruno  XVI,  affectionately 
known  as  Babe,  posed  in  October  1955  with  Ivor 
Saigon  and  John  H.  Hoffman,  both  class  of  1957. 
The  Providence  Journal  ran  the  photograph  with  a 
caption  noting  that  Babe  had  yet  to  be  arrested. 
"This  circumstance  is  due  to  the  schedule  and  bar- 
ring of  the  bear  in  New  York  City, "  the  Journal 
observed.  "Most  Brown  mascots  throughout  the 
years  had  jail  records. " 
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The  Classes 


By  James  Reinbold 
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Ruth  Bugbee  Lubrano  and  Jack  Lubra- 
no's  '24  son,  David  '52,  was  presented  with 
the  Overseers  Award  at  the  investiture  cere- 
monies at  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Dartmouth  in  June.  Ruth 
and  Jack  hve  in  Providence.  (See  '52  for  more 
information.) 
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Barbara  Goodale  Bacon  (see  Margaret 
Butteriield  Hyde  4U). 
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Margaret  Butterfield  Hyde,  Southbury, 
Conn.,  and  Barbara  Goodale  Bacon  '37  got 
together  in  San  Francisco  in  August  1990. 
Margaret  was  on  a  tour  and  during  free  time 
met  Barbara,  who  lives  in  San  Francisco,  at 
Fisherman's  Wharf.  "Although  we  lived  for 
many  years  as  close  as  Rye,  N.Y.,  is  to  South- 
bury,  Conn.,  it  took  San  Francisco  to  bring 
us  together  after  fifty-two  years.  It  was  most 
exciting,"  Margaret  writes.  Then,  with  Betty 
Jencks  Smoot  and  Sr.  Mary  Christopher 
(Frances  O'Rourke),  she  visited  Sr.  Mary  Rita 
Hines  at  the  Visitation  Monastery  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  in  July.  The  four  have  remained 
close  friends  throughout  the  years.  Margaret 
and  Rita  had  not  met  in  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  longest  separation  of  any  of  the  group. 
"We  all  had  a  wonderful  time  at  our  all-too- 
short  afternoon  get  together." 
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The  50th  reunion  book  with  biographical 
information  was  great.  Your  periodic  up-dates 
can  be  published  here  in  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly,  keeping  your  data  current  and  pro- 
viding news.  If  enough  classmates  respond 
regularly,  we  can  put  out  a  newsletter. 

Sophie  Schaffer  Blistein,  99  Alumni  Ave., 
Providence  02906;  and  Earl  W.  Harrington, 
Jr.,  24  Glen  Ave.,  Cranston,  R.I.  02905,  were 
elected  class  secretaries.  Your  classmates  are 
interested  in  you.  Write  to  us.  -  Earl  W.  Har- 
rington. Ir. 

John  Benn,  captain  of  the  1941  Brown  ten- 
nis team,  competed  in  the  National  Senior 
Tennis  Championships  held  in  September  on 
the  grass  courts  of  the  Newport  Casino  in 
Rhode  Island,  site  of  the  Tennis  Hall  of  Fame. 
John  lives  in  Media,  Pa. 

Jack  Clayton,  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  has  donated 
to  the  1441  class  archives  a  videotape  he  pre- 


pared, using  home  movies  taken  by  his  father 
at  our  1941  graduation.  Jack  dubbed  in 
Brown  Band  music  and  his  own  commentary. 

Emile  LeGros  sent  pictures  from  the  book 
Hurricane,  showing  downtown  Providence 
flooded  by  the  great  storm  of  Sept.  21,  1938. 
Emile,  who  lives  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  ex- 
pressed best  wishes  to  all  the  50th  reunion 
attendees,  with  regrets  that  he  could  not 
attend. 

Dr.  Sandy  Udis,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass., 
was  awarded  medals  for  completing  the  New 
York  and  Boston  marathons.  In  the  Boston 
race,  he  writes,  he  ran  with  his  son,  who 
dutifully  stayed  with  him  the  entire  twenty- 
six  miles.  "I  wouldn't  run  ahead  leaving  my 
son,  or  was  it  the  other  way  around?" 

Austin  Volk  and  his  wife  and  Bob  Fallon 
and  his  wife  left  after  the  50th  reunion  for  an 
extensive  tour  of  Germany.  Austin  said  he 
hoped  to  find  "Schloss  Volk."  Austin  lives  in 
Englewood,  N.J.,  and  Bob  lives  in  Westport, 
Conn. 

Ruth  Harris  Wolf,  this  year's  Commence- 
ment chief  marshal,  underwent  surgery  for 
two  knee  replacements  almost  immediately 
after  graduation  ceremonies.  She  is  recuper- 
ating at  her  home  in  Pawtucket,  R.l. 
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Do  you  have  any  photographs,  film  clips, 
or  other  visual  memorabilia  of  our  under- 
graduate days,  or  past  reunions,  that  could 
be  incorporated  into  a  video  or  35mm  pre- 
sentation for  showing  at  the  50th  reunion?  If 
you  do,  we  would  like  to  borrow  it  with  an 
ironclad  promise  that  it  will  be  returned  to 
you.  Please  send  your  material  to  Ann  Plank- 
entaom  Collins,  166  North  St.,  Hingham, 
Mass.  02043.  -  Bob  Rochvell 

Bemie  Bell,  Providence,  was  inducted 
into  the  Rhode  Island  Heritage  Hall  of  Fame 
on  May  5. 

Marjorie  Moore  Knowles,  Delrav  Beach, 
Fla.,  reports  the  birth  of  two  grandsons,  Ryan 
and  Robert.  She  is  hoping  they  will  some  day 
join  the  ranks  of  Brown  alumni. 

Dieter  Kurath,  widowed  in  1986,  married 
in  January  1490.  He  and  Martha  live  in 
Wheaton!  Ill 

Ace  Parker,  Maine\ille,  Ohio,  keeps  "busy 
with  our  harness  racing  interests,  overseeing 
our  portfolio,  some  travel,  and  paying  bills. 
Classmates  are  welcome  should  they  journey 
Cincinnati  way." 

Doris  Keighley  Pennell  has  had  two 


strokes.  She  is  convalescing  at  the  Orchard 
View  Nursing  Home,  135  Tripp  Ln.,  East 
Providence,  R, I.  02915. 

Jo  Sheehan  Raymond  is  president  of 
Guild  Hall,  a  museum  and  theater  center  in 
East  Hampton,  N.Y.  She  is  vice  president  of 
the  Time-Life  Alumni  Society  and  secretary 
of  The  Archives  of  American  Art,  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  Washington,  DC.  She  has 
three  children,  attorneys  all,  and  four  grand- 
children and  lives  in  .New  York  City. 

Edward  Rustigan  retired  last  December 
from  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Mayer  Brown 
&  Piatt  and  now,  he  writes,  has  time  to  learn 
how  to  operate  a  computer.  Ed  lives  in  Win- 
netka.  111. 

Harvey  M.  Spear  has  become  counsel  to 
the  firm  of  Jacobs  Persinger  &  Parker,  New- 
York  City. 
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Lillian  Cameglia  Affleck  traveled  to  sev- 
eral European  countries  recently,  including  a 
few  in  the  old  Eastern  bloc.  In  March,  she 
visited  her  two  grandchildren  in  San  Francis- 
co. Lillian,  who  lives  in  Barrington,  R.l.,  also 
has  two  grandchildren  in  Rhode  Island. 

Dorothy  Bernstein  Berstein,  Pawtucket, 
R.L,  writes  that  her  son,  David,  a  patent  at- 
torney, was  married  in  June.  Daughter  Rose 
Sue  is  in  Argentina  with  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, and  daughter  Jane  is  an  art  thera- 
pist working  at  a  facility  for  mentally  im- 
paired women  in  New  Jersey. 

Alice  Berry  Fink  visited  Boulder,  Colo., 
to  see  her  new  granddaughter,  Andrea  Lynn 
Rudman,  the  first  child  of  her  youngest 
daughter.  Alice  lives  in  Somers,  N.Y. 

Betty  Heiden  Froelich,  New  York  City, 
is  co-chairman  of  an  auction  to  benefit  com- 
munity access  for  the  homeless  and  mentally 
ill.  Tom  Brokaw  is  the  honorary  chairman. 

Marcella  Fagan  Hance,  Providence,  and 
Isabel  Howard  Alexander,  Lindsay,  Okla., 
recently  enjoyed  a  week  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Sylvia  Weare  Hugo,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  re- 
co\ering  from  an  arterial  bypass  in  her  leg 
and  from  a  heart  attack  she  suffered  while  on 
the  operating  table. 

Phyllis  Bidwell  Oliver  and  her  husband, 
Don,  are  enjoying  elderhostels.  Last  summer 
they  spent  two  weeks  in  Oldham,  England, 
and  Livingston,  Scotland,  and  then  ferried  to 
the  Orkney  Islands.  In  March  they  went 
to  Jekyll  Island,  Ga.,  and  also  to  Savannah, 
Charleston,  and  Magie  Head.  Phyllis  and 
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Don  live  in  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Jane  Hadfield  Poole,  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  retired  for  the  second  time.  "1  think  this 
one  will  stick,"  she  adds. 

Miriam  Jolley  Spencer  spent  a  month  in 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  On  her  way  home,  she 
saw  the  Cherry  Blossom  Parade  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  visited  the  Amish  country  in 
Pennsylvania.  Miriam  lives  in  Harrisville,  R.I. 
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m  The  class  of  1945  extends  its  sympathy  to 
Dorothy  Kay  Fishbeln,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  on 
the  loss  of  lier  husband,  Samuel  S.  Fishbein 
'40,  and  to  the  sons  of  the  late  Mary  Kindelan 
Collins  of  Somerset,  Mass. 

Dale  Bennett,  Tangier,  Morocco,  traveled 
in  June  to  Rissani,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  to  work  as  an  extra  in  his  sixth  film, 
Allaiilidc,  an  Italian  production  directed  by 
Bob  Swain.  On  the  set,  while  waiting  for  a 
change  of  scene.  Dale  began  talking  to  one  of 
the  leads,  who  turned  out  to  be  Christopher 
Thompson  '88.  Christopher  lives  in  France. 
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Judge  Phyllis  Whitman  Beck  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  elected 
to  a  four-year  term  as  a  member-at-large 
on  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners, 
a  national  non-profit  organization  located  in 
Philadelphia  that  prepares  and  administers 
qualifying  examinations  within  the  medical 
and  medical  education  system.  She  formerly 
served  as  vice  dean  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School  and  as  associate 
professor  at  Temple  University  Law  School. 
She  lives  in  Wynnewood,  Pa. 
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Joanne  Gunther  Richmond  (see  Margot 
Gunther  '56) 

Mordecai  Rosenfeld,  an  attornev  in  New 
York  City,  writes  that  his  second  book  of 
essays  will  be  published  in  late  1991  or  early 
1992  by  Ox  Bow  Press  of  Woodbridge,  Conn. 
The  tentative  title  of  the  book  is  A  Backhandeii 
View  of  the  Law,  and  it  has  introductions  by 
Louis  Auchincloss  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England. 
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m  David  G.  Lubrano  received  the  overseers 
award  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Adminstration  at  Dartmouth  College  at 
Tuck's  investiture  ceremony  in  June.  He  was 
cited  for  his  dedicated  service  and  for  his 
leadership  role  as  chairman  of  The  Tuck 
Initiative,  the  school's  recently-concluded  cap- 
ital campaign.  An  overseer  since  1985,  David 
graduated  from  Tuck  with  distinction  in  1956 
and  has  served  as  head  class  agent.  Tuck 
Annual  Giving  national  executive  committee 
member,  executive  in  residence,  and  guest 
lecturer.  His  son,  Stephen,  graduated  from 
Tuck  in  1987.  David  is  chairman  of  the  board 
at  Bitstream,  Inc.,  a  digital  font  supply  firm 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  is  a  Brown  trustee 


emeritus.  He  and  his  wife,  Jean  Hambleton 
Lubrano  '55,  live  in  Hingham,  Mass.  His  par- 
ents are  Jack  '24  and  Ruth  Bugbee  Lubrano 

'23,  of  Providence. 
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Barbara  A.  Bogle  is  an  elementary  school 
teacher  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  where  she  lives. 
She  volunteers  as  a  secretary  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ninth  Street  Day  Nursery 
and  the  Fall  River  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Laywomen's  Or- 
ganization. 

Barbara  Inman  Farr,  Chester,  N.H.,  re- 
tired in  1986  from  the  Winchester  Hospital  in 
Massachusetts  after  twenty  years.  She  and 
her  husband,  Richard,  have  four  children,  all 
college  graduates. 

Richard  Semel  received  the  Bergen  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association  Lawyer  Achievement 
Award  at  ceremonies  in  April.  He  has  been 
director  of  Bergen  County  Legal  Services 
since  its  inception  in  1968.  Richard  lives  in 
West  Orange,  N.J. 

Barbara  Carucci  Venditti  is  a  develop- 
mental reading  teacher  at  the  Suburban  Mid- 
dle School  in  York,  Pa.  She  and  her  husband, 
Jerry  (Connecticut  '53),  have  three  children: 
Elizabeth  Mary  Venditti  Madonia  '78,  and 
Paul  and  Joel,  both  Kent  State  graduates.  Bar- 
bara and  Jerry  live  in  York,  Pa. 
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The  new  officers  for  the  class  of  1956  are: 
Hank  Vandersip,  president;  Geneva  Whit- 
ney Theis,  vice  president;  Dazzle  Devoe  Gid- 
ley,  secretary;  and  Nancy  Zarker  Jones,  trea- 
surer. 

Hank  Vandersip  and  his  wife,  Phoebe, 
enjoyed  having  the  gang  over  for  brunch  at 
their  Cranston,  R.I.,  home  during  reunion 
weekend.  Hank  is  looking  forward  to  serving 
the  class  as  president  and  is  planning  mini- 
reunions.  John  Peterson  did  such  a  good  job 
planning  our  35th  that  he  has  been  elected 
our  40th  reunion  chairman.  If  you  have  any 
ideas  for  our  40th,  send  a  note  to  John  at  1072 
East  Broadway,  Milford,  Conn.  06460. 
-  Dazzle  Devoe  Gidley 

John  G.  Blair  ('62  Ph.D.)  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  American  literature  and  civilization 
at  the  University  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for 
twenty-one  years.  He  is  on  sabbatical  during 
the  academic  year  1991-92  and  is  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Commonwealth  Center  for  Liter- 
ary and  Cultural  Change  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  where  he  is  work- 
ing on  a  book  tentatively  entitled  19tli-Cen- 
liiry  Enlertaminenl  Forms  ami  American  Mental- 
ity: American  Studies  m  Comimrative  Cultural 
Persfiectii'e.  Brown  friends  are  encouraged  to 
ccmtact  John  at  the  University  of  Virginia  be- 
tween September  and  June. 

John  Cutler's  daughter,  Laura  Cutler 
Aoki  '81,  lives  and  works  in  Fukuoka,  Japan. 
John  is  a  partner  in  the  San  Francisco  law 
firm  of  Heller,  Ehrman,  White  and  sings  in  a 
local  chorus.  His  wife,  Betsey,  is  a  council 
member  in  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  where  thev  live. 

Jonathan  Eigen,  son  of  Christa  Buhler 


Fagerberg,  Irvington,  NY.,  and  Lewis  Eigen, 
Potomac,  Md.,  was  married  on  May  19. 
Lewis  lives  in  Potomac,  Md.  Christa  also  has 
twin  daughters,  age  15,  and  is  "busy  writing, 
painting,  and  trying  to  get  organized."  She 
says  that  she  enjoyed  the  reunion  immensely. 

John  Golden  and  his  wife,  Betty,  returned 
for  his  first  reunion.  They  came  from  Deca- 
tur, Ga.,  and  stayed  with  Bob  Halkyard, 
Seekonk,  Mass.,  on  Bristol  Harbor.  Bob  had 
to  twist  John's  arm  to  come,  but  John  and 
Betty  had  such  a  good  time  they  are  already 
planning  to  return  for  the  40th. 

Carolyn  Snyder  Grant  came  from  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  for  her  first  reunion.  "What 
part  of  the  campus  that  is  familiar  has 
shrunk,"  she  observed,  finding  that  after  thir- 
ty-five years  many  changes  had  taken  place. 

Margot  Gunther,  owner  of  an  interior 
design  studio  in  New  York  City,  lives  in 
Manhattan  and  vacations  on  Nantucket.  Her 
sister,  Joanne  Gunther  Richmond  '51,  of 
Chicago,  celebrated  her  40th  reunion. 

Alan  Levenson  is  a  lawyer  in  Portland, 
Maine,  specializing  in  employment  law.  His 
daughter,  Becky  '92,  is  studying  in  Seville, 
Spain.  Susie  (University  of  Hartford)  is  a 
teacher,  and  Meredith  is  a  freshman  at  Amer- 
ican University.  Alan  is  a  past  chairman 
of  the  Portland  Public  School  Committee, 
and  his  wife,  Betsy,  was  the  political  director 
of  Senator  William  Cohen's  campaign.  After 
working  on  Governor  John  McKernan's  cam- 
paign, she  was  appointed  to  a  commission 
to  study  ways  to  improve  Maine  state  gov- 
ernment. 

Gretchen  Gross  Wheelwright  has  been 
principal  of  Alameda  High  School  in  Alameda, 
Calif.,  for  eight  years.  Her  daughter,  Alice 
Wheelwright  '81,  of  Smyrna,  Ga.,  had  her 
10th  reunion,  while  Gretchen  celebrated  her 
35th. 
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Glendon  Rowell,  managing  partner  and 
executive  search  market  leader  of  Boyden 
International's  office  in  Hong  Kong,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  Boyden  World,  the 
world's  most  extensive  executive  search 
practice.  His  daughter,  Laura,  is  a  junior. 

Robert  Sanchez  (see  Stephanie  H. 
Sanchez  '89). 

Dikran  V.  Simidian  and  his  wife.  Donna 
Ann,  announce  the  birth  of  Amy  Megan  on 
May  4.  They  live  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  and 
Mattituck,  ISI.Y. 
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Stephen  Feinberg  (see  Penny  Feinberg 
Bauersfeld  '85). 
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Just  under  150  classmates  attended  our 
30th  reunion,  which  many  pronounced  the 
best  ever.  The  class  set  a  new  30th-reunion 
giving  goal  bv  raising  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

In  June,  Joseph  Steinfeld,  Boston,  wed 
Virginia  Rubottom  Eskin,  a  concert  pianist. 
-  £//i')i  S.  Meyer 
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October 


Boston 

October  20.  Brown  Club  of  Boston-sponsored 
gathering  at  the  Head  of  the  Chorles  crew 
regattti,  Charles  River.  Call  Laura  Oot  '84, 
(617)  266-6148. 

Denver 

October  23.  Rocky  Mountain  Brown  Club- 
sponsored  evening  at  the  Artists  of  America 
Show,  Colorado  Historical  Museum,  1300 
Broadway.  Call  Ron  Mirenda  P'92,  (303)  629- 
4305  or  Mae\'e  McGrath  P'93  (303)  893-0449. 

Philadelphia 

October  26.  Brown  Club  of  Philadelphia- 
sponsored  "Brown  on  the  Road"  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Pre-game  tailgate  at 
Hill  Field;  post-game  reception  TBA.  For 
more  information  call  Da  vies  Bisset,  (401) 
863-3309. 

Providence 

October  18-20.  A  weekend  symposium  cele- 
brating 100  years  of  women  at  Brown,  "Tran- 
scending Boundaries:  Women,  Power  and 
Leadership."  Includes  Ogden  Lecture  by 
Mary  Robinson,  president  of  Ireland.  Call  the 
Special  Events  Office,  (401)  863-2474. 

October  25.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career 
Planning  Services  co-sponsored  Alumni 
Career  Forum,  "Careers  in  Scientific 
Research  and  Development."  Crystal  Room, 
Alumnae  Hall.  3:30  p.m.  Call  Melanie  Coon, 
(401)863-3380. 

Chicago 

November  9-10.  Associated  Alumni-spon- 
sored Midwest  Regional  Leadership  Confer- 
ence for  alumni  volunteers.  Midland  Hotel, 
172  West  Adams.  Call  Davies  Bisset,  (401) 
863-3309. 


November 


Countrywide 

November  2.  Brown  vs.  Cornell  football  on 
SportsChannel  America.  Kickoff,  12:35  EST. 
Tentati\'e  Club-sponsored  events  are 
planned  in  Denver,  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles, 
Raleigh-Durham,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Tampa,  and  Washington,  DC.  Call  Davies 
Bisset,  (401)863-3309. 

Kent  County,  R.I. 

November  14.  Brown  Alumnae  Club  of  Kent 
County  Fall  Meeting,  with  Ann  Caldwell, 
vice  president  for  development,  "Seeing 
Brown  Through  New  Eyes."  7:30  p.m.  Home 
of  Elsie  Dre\v,  600  Ives  Road,  East  Green- 
wich. Call  Peg  Dolan  '39,  (401 )  463-9596. 

Providence 

November  1 .  Alumni  Relations  and  Career 
Planning  Services  co-sponsored  Alumni 
Career  Forum,  "Journalism/Writing 
Careers."  Crystal  Room,  Alumnae  Hall.  3:30 
p.m.  Call  Melanie  Coon,  (401 )  863-3380. 

November  2.  Homecoming  vs.  Cornell.  Pre- 
and  post-game  receptions  including  a  young 
alumni  party.  Call  Pam  Boylan,  (401)  863- 
1947. 

November  22.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career 
Planning  Services  co-sponsored  Alumni 
Career  Forum,  "Careers  in  Television."  Crys- 
tal Room,  Alumnae  Hall.  3:30  p.m.  Call 
Melanie  Coon,  (401)  863-3380. 

Tampa 

November  12.  Tampa  Bay  Brown  Club 

monthly  meeting.  Ann  Hart  '79  will  discuss 

the  National  Alumni  Schools  Program.  12 

noon.  CDB's  Uptown,  604  1  /2  N.  Franklin 

Street  on  the  Mall.  Call  Sue  Clarendon  '77, 

(813)651-9436. 


This  calendar  if  a  sampling  of  activities  of  inter- 
est to  alumni  reported  to  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  at  press  time.  For  the  most  up-to-date 
listing  or  more  details,  contact  the  Alumni  Rela- 
tions Office,  (401)863-3307. 


Dates  of  Interest 

Acadenm  Vear  1941-19V2 

100  Years  of  Women  Symposium, 

October  18-20 

Homecoming,  November  2 

Thanksgiving  Recess,  .November  27- 

December  1 

Final  exam  period,  December  12-20 

Winter  Recess,  December  21-January 

21 


Admission  Information 
Sessions 


The  annual  round  of  "Introduction  to 
Brown"  nights,  providing  up-to-date  infor- 
mation about  the  admission  process  and  the 
campus,  began  on  September  10.  Get  a  fresh 
perspective  on  Brown  and  meet  your  admis- 
sion officer  by  attending  the  "Intro"  in  your 
area.  Call  (401 )  863-2378  for  exact  dates  and 
locations  of  those  still  to  come: 

October  13-19  -  Providence,  Rl;  Westchester 
County,  NY;  Menio  Park,  CA;  San  Francisco, 
CA;  Pasadena,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 

October  20-26  -  Nashville,  TN;  Nassau  Coun- 
ty, NY;  Atlanta,  GA;  Chicago,  IL;  Merrimack, 
NH;  Fairfield  County,  CT;  Birmingham,  AL; 
Montpelier,  VT;  Suffolk  County,  NY;  Denver, 
CO;  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

October  27-November  2  -  Richmond,  VA; 
Portland,  ME;  Springfield,  MA;  St.  Louis, 
MO;  Omaha,  NE;  Raleigh/Durham,  NC; 
Philadelphia,  PA 

November  3-10  -  Milwaukee,  Wl;  Austin, 
TX;  Boston,  MA;  Queens,  NY;  Houston,  TX; 
Minneapolis,  MN;  Phoenix,  AiZ 
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Antarctica 

January  5-19 


(ft 


This  is  the  first  visit  by  the 
Brown  Travelers  to  the  untamed 
frozen  wilderness  of  Antarctica. 
The  program  takes  place  during 
the  austral  summer,  when  the 
temperatures  are  moderate  and 
the  days  are  long.  It  is  also  the 
season  when  penguins  are  rais- 
ing their  young  and  sightings  of 
elephant  seals  and  whales  are 
common.  The  group  sails  aboard 
the  cruise  ship  llliiia.  Zodiac 
landing  craft  take  travelers 
virtually  anywhere  along  the 
Antarctic  Peninsula  and  sur- 
rounding islands. 

BROWN  faculty:  Terry  Tullis, 
Professor  of  Geology 
cost:  From  $5,395,  plus  special 
airfare  from  Miami  of  $  1,602 

*«*  *•*  ***  ^*  ***  ^  *«*  •^v  '^  ^  ^  «S»  ^  ^  ^  *!*  ^  *i*  ^*  *•* 

Costa  Rica  ana  tJie 
Pjuiama  Canal 

February  5-13 

The  little  country  of  Costa  Rica 
has  become  one  of  the  most 
cherished  realms  of  naturalists. 
More  than  1,100  varieties  of 
orchids  flower  in  its  rain  forests, 


1 


Atrip  is  justatrip... 


and  some  850  species  of  birds  - 
more  than  on  the  entire  North 
American  continent  -  fill  the 
skies.  Travelers  will  learn  about 
the  complex  interrelationships 
of  Costa  Rica's  ecology  on  walk- 
ing safaris  through  the  parks. 
The  cruise  aboard  the  luxurious 
8o-passenger  Auioia  II  con- 
cludes with  a  transit  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

BROWN  faculty:  Richard  a. 
Ellis,  Professor  of  Biology 
cost:  From  $3,595,  plus  airfare 
from  New  York  of  $606 

•j»  ♦J*  «j»  <{»  <5»  •J*  •J*  •J*  ♦J*  •J*  •*♦  ♦*♦  •J*  ♦}»  •J*  ♦J*  ^*  "J*  •*♦  •J* 

Australia  and.  Papua 
New  Guinea 
February  2  5 -March  11 

This  voyage  to  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  and  the  islands  off 
Australia's  northern  tip  begins 
with  three  nights  in  Sydney. 
Brown  Travelers  then  board  the 
deluxe  80-passenger  Aurora  I  for 
a  unique  journey  to  a  group  of 
Pacific  islands  unspoiled  by 
20th-century  development.  The 
ship  calls  at  the  Solomon  Islands, 
the  Trobriands,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  and  Lizard  Island  in  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef.  Opportuni- 
ties for  swimming,  snorkeling, 
and  exploring  abound  on  this 
journey  to  "the  last  unknown." 


u 


nusual  itineraries,  outstanding 
lecturers,  and  best  of  all  the  pleasure 
of  traveling  with  a  congenial  group 
of  fellow  alumni  -  these  are  the 
hallmarks  of  a  Brown  Travelers  pro- 
gram. If  you  haven't  traveled  with  us 
before,  make  1992  your  year  for  an 
educational  vacation.  Join  the  hun- 
dreds of  alumni,  and  their  families 
and  friends  who  have  traversed  the 
globe  with  Brown  faculty  leading 
the  way.  Return  the  attached  card 
to  request  more  information,  or  call 
the  Brown  Travelers  at  401  863-1946. 


BROWN  faculty:  To  be 

announced 

cost:  From  $4,695,  plus  special 

airfare  from  Los  Angeles  of 

$1,927 

**•  **•  *2*  ^  ^*  ^  ***  *^  ^  aj*  4^«  •*•  •*•  •**  *2*  •*•  •*•  *^«  •*•  v^ 

Mississippi  Cruise 

April  15-25 

Cruise  the  Mississippi  on  board 
the  authentic  19th  century  pad- 
dle wheel  steamboat  Delta 
Queen  in  the  company  of  an 
outstanding  faculty.  Brown 
Travelers  will  explore  the 


themes  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  roots  of  jazz,  and  the 
writings  of  Mark  Twain  with 
historian  Barbara  Fields  of  Col- 
umbia, Dartmouth's  James  Cox, 
dynamic  professor  of  American 
literature,  and  Matt  McGarrell, 
Director  of  Bands  at  Brown  and 
jazz  historian.  Ken  Bums,  pro- 
ducer of  the  PBS  series  on  the 
Civil  War,  will  join  the  group  fo 
part  of  the  trip  as  well. 

BROWN  faculty:  Matthew 
McGarrell,  Director  of  Bands 
cost:  From  $2,995 


- 


Brown  Travelers 

BOX  1859 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

PROVIDENCE,  RI  O2912 


igramti 
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'aterways  or  HoUancl 

td  Belgiu^    /  '^ 

ay  11-22      — ^r^rf.  , 

[lis  visit  to  the  Low  Country 
:gins  in  Belgium,  a  nation 
iQut  to  play  host  to  the  capital 
a  unified  Europe.  After  a  tovir 
Brussels  and  an  optional 
:cursion  to  the  medieval  cities 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  passengers 
avel  by  motor  coach  to  Rotter- 
im,  Holland,  to  board  the 
luxe  M.S.  EuTopa.  A  four- 
ghtjfif  uise  to  Amsterdam 
clu*s  stops  at  picturesque, 
ntage  ports  including  Volen- 
im,  Hoorn  and  Enkhuizen. 
lie  tour  coincides  with 
oriade  1992,  a  gigantic  world 
3wer  exposition  held  only 
ice  every  ten  years. 

iowN  faculty:  Bryce  Lyon, 
ofessor  Emeritus  of  History 
dst;  From  $3,395,  including 
r/are  from  New  York 


aiiauian  Rockies 

ne  19-27 

[lis  program  focuses  on  two  of 
inada's  most  dynamic  and 
enic  provinces,  British  Col- 
nbia  and  Alberta,  where  cos- 


stunning  mountain  wilderness. 
After  two  nights  in  Vancouver, 
embark  on  a  scenic  ride  aboard 
the  Rocky  Mountaineer  all-day- 
light train  through  the  Fraser  -^ 
Canyon,  across  the  Continental 
Divide,  and  into  lasper  National 
Park.  Travelers  will  stay  at 
legendary  and  truly  deluxe 
resort  hotels  including  (asper 
Park  Lodge,  Chateau  Lake 
Louise,  and  the  Banff  Springs 
Hotel. 

BROWN  faculty:  Malcolm 

Rutherford,  Professor  of 

Geology 

cost:  Approximately  $2,595 

from  Vancouver 

♦♦•>♦♦♦♦<•♦♦•;••>♦•>*<••>•><•<> 

Danisn  Countryside 

July  1-12 

Explore  the  true  spirit  of 
Denmark  and  her  people  on  this 
journey  to  the  small  villages 
and  historic  centers  which  have 
preserved  the  national  charac- 
ter. The  trip  includes  an 
extended  stay  in  the  medieval 
town  of  Randers  on  the  Jutland 
Peninsula,  with  excursions  into 
the  nearby  countryside  includ- 
ing Ribe,  Silkeborg,  Aarhus  and 


aboard  the  lUiria  for  a  voyage 
to  the  majestic  fjords  and  rural 
villages  of  Norway  with  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
in  the  world. 

BROWN  faculty:  Arnold 
Weinstein,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature 
cost:  From  $3,395,  plus  airfare 
from  New  York  of  approxi- 
mately $875;  special  family 
rates  available  for  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  25 
sharing  a  cabin  with  adults  or 
other  young  persons 

*•*  *S*  *•*  *•*  *^  K*  *•*  *(*  ^  *•*  *^  *$*  *•*  *$*  *^  ^*  *•*  *•*  ^*  *•* 

Tuscany  ana 
Meaiterranean  Ports 

September  8-20 

A  delightful  trip  by  land  and  sea 
to  some  of  the  important  cul- 
tural and  commercial  centers  of 
northern  Italy  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Step  back  into  the 
Italian  Renaissance  with 
visits  to  Siena,  with  its 
flamboyant  towers  and 
palaces,  Ravenna,  noted 
for  its  fine  mosaics,  and 
Venice,  a  jewel  of  a  city. 


An  optional  excursion  is  offered 
to  Florence.  In  Venice  board  the 
five-star  Vistafjord  for  a  seven- 
night  cruise  to  Genoa  with 
stops  in  Katakolon,  Itea,  Mes- 
sina, and  Capri.        ® 

BROWN  faculty:  Donald  Rohr, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
cost:  Approximately  83,695 
including  airfare  from  New  York 


Prices  are  per  person,  based  on 
double  occupancy. 


A  program  in  Brown's 
Continuing  College 


Xlease  send  me  a  complete  brochure  on  the  following  trip(s): 
(Brochures  are  available  approximately  six  months  before  departure) 


c)" 


n  Antarctica 

n  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  Canal 
D  Australia  and  Papua  New  Guinea 
n  Mississippi  Cruise 

Name 


Street 


D  Waterways  of  Holland  and  Belgium 

D  Canadian  Rockies 

n  Danish  Countryside 

n  Tuscany  and  Mediterranean  Ports 

Brown  Class 


City/State/Zip . 


Antarctica  ® 

January  5-19 

*      This  is  the  first  visit  by  the 
«       Brown  Travelers  to  the  untamed 
^       frozen  wilderness  of  Antarctica. 
The  program  takes  place  during 
the  austral  summer,  when  the 
temperatures  are  moderate  and 
the  days  are  long.  It  is  also  the 
season  when  penguins  are  rais- 
ing their  young  and  sightings  of 
elephant  seals  and  whales  are 
common.  The  group  sails  aboard 
the  cruise  ship  Illiria.  Zodiac 
landing  craft  take  travelers 
virtually  anywhere  along  the 
Antarctic  Peninsula  and  sur- 
rounding islands. 

BROWN  faculty:  TerryTullis, 
Professor  of  Geology 
cost:  From  $5, 39s,  plus  special 
airfare  from  Miami  of  $1,602 

•:•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<•<••:• 

Costa  Rica  ana  tne 
Panama  Canal 

February  5-15 

The  little  country  of  Costa  Rica 
has  become  one  of  the  most 
cherished  realms  of  naturalists. 
More  than  1,100  varieties  of 
orchids  flower  in  its  rain  forests, 


more  than  on  the  entire  North 
American  continent  -  fill  the 
skies.  Travelers  will  learn  about 
the  complex  interrelationships 
of  Costa  Rica's  ecology  on  walk- 
ing safaris  through  the  parks. 
The  cruise  aboard  the  luxurious 
8o-passenger  Aurora  II  con- 
cludes with  a  transit  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

BROWN  faculty:  Richard  a. 
Ellis,  Professor  of  Biology 
cost:  From  $3,595,  plus  airfare 
from  New  York  of  $606 

Australia  and  Papua 
New  Guinea 
February  2  5 -March  11 

This  voyage  to  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  and  the  islands  off 
Australia's  northern  tip  begins 
with  three  nights  in  Sydney. 
Brown  Travelers  then  board  the 
deluxe  80-passenger  Aurora  /for 
a  unique  journey  to  a  group  of 
Pacific  islands  unspoiled  by 
20th-century  development.  The 
ship  calls  at  the  Solomon  Islands, 
the  Trobriands,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  and  Lizard  Island  in  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef.  Opportuni- 
ties for  swimming,  snorkeling, 
and  exploring  abound  on  this 
journey  to  "the  last  unknown." 


of  fellow  alumni  -  these  are  the 
hallmarks  of  a  Biown  Tiaveleis  pio- 
gram.  If  you  haven't  traveled  v^ith  us 
before,  make  1992  your  year  for  an 
educational  vacation.  Join  the  hun- 
dreds of  alumni,  and  their  families 
and  friends  who  have  traversed  the 
globe  with  Brown  faculty  leading 
the  way.  Return  the  attached  card 
to  request  more  information,  or  call 
the  Brown  Travelers  at  401  863-1946. 


BROWN  faculty:  To  be 

armounced 

cost:  From  $4,695,  plus  special 

airfare  from  Los  Angeles  of 

$1,927 

♦J»  •J*  «^  4^  ^  *^  V^  *J»4^  4^  •J»  •J*  ♦$►  •J*  ♦J*  ^••J»  ♦t**^  •J* 

Mississippi  Cruise 

April  15-25 

Cruise  the  Mississippi  on  board 
the  authentic  19th  century  pad- 
dle wheel  steamboat  Delta 
Queen  in  the  company  of  an 
outstanding  faculty.  Brown 
Travelers  will  explore  the 


themes  of  the  American  Civi 
War,  the  roots  of  jazz,  and  the 
writings  of  Mark  Twain  witl 
historian  Barbara  Fields  of  C 
umbia,  Dartmouth's  James  C  ; 
dynamic  professor  of  Ameri 
literature,  and  Matt  McGarr 
Director  of  Bands  at  Brown  £ 
jazz  historian.  Ken  Bums,  pi 
ducer  of  the  PBS  series  on  th 
Civil  War,  will  join  the  groujoi 
part  of  the  trip  as  well. 

brown  faculty:  Matthew 
McGarrell,  Director  of  Bani 
cost:  From  $2,995 
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Waterways  or  Hollana 
anJ  Bels'iujy  f^ 


•May  11-22 


This  visit  to  the  Low  Country 
tegins  in  Belgium,  a  nation 
about  to  play  host  to  the  capital 
of  a  unified  Europe.  After  a  tour 
of  Brussels  and  an  optional 
excursion  to  the  medieval  cities 
of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  passengers 
travel  by  motor  coach  to  Rotter- 
dam, Holland,  to  board  the 
deluxe  M.  S.  Europa.  A  four- 
nighMf  uise  to  Amsterdam 
indues  stops  at  picturesque, 
vintage  ports  including  Volen- 
dam,  Hoorn  and  Enkhuizen. 
The  tour  coincides  with 
Ploriade  1992,  a  gigantic  world 
flower  exposition  held  only 
once  every  ten  years. 

BROWN  faculty;  BryceLyon, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
■  '^^t;  From  $3,395,  including 
;  .ire  from  New  York 

Canadian  Rocfcies 

lune  19-27 

This  program  focuses  on  two  of 
Canada's  most  dynamic  and 
scenic  provinces,  British  Col- 
umbia and  Alberta,  where  cos- 


mopolitan cities  thrive  beside 
stunning  mountain  wilderness. 
After  two  nights  in  Vancouver, 
embark  on  a  scenic  ride  aboard 
the  Rocky  Mountaineer  all-day- 
light train  through  the  Fraser 
Canyon,  across  the  Continental 
Divide,  and  into  Jasper  National 
Park.  Travelers  will  stay  at 
legendary  and  truly  deluxe 
resort  hotels  including  Jasper 
Park  Lodge,  Chateau  Lake 
Louise,  and  the  Banff  Springs 
Hotel. 

BROWN  faculty:  Malcolm 

Rutherford,  Professor  of 

Geology 

cost:  Approximately  $2,595 

from  Vancouver 
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Danisn  Countryside 

July  1-12 

Explore  the  true  spirit  of 
Denmark  and  her  people  on  this 
journey  to  the  small  villages 
and  historic  centers  which  have 
preserved  the  national  charac- 
ter. The  trip  includes  an 
extended  stay  in  the  medieval 
town  of  Randers  on  the  Jutland 
Peninsula,  with  excursions  into 
the  nearby  countryside  includ- 
ing Ribe,  Silkeborg,  Aarhus  and 


Aalborg.  From  Denmark,  sail 
aboard  the  Illiria  for  a  voyage 
to  the  majestic  fjords  and  rural 
villages  of  Norway  with  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
in  the  world. 

BROWN  faculty:  Arnold 
Weinstein,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature 
cost:  From  $3,395,  plus  airfare 
from  New  York  of  approxi- 
mately $875;  special  family 
rates  available  for  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  2  5 
sharing  a  cabin  with  adults  or 
other  young  persons 


Tuscany  and 
Mediterranean  Ports 

September  8-20 

A  delightful  trip  by  land  and  sea 
to  some  of  the  important  cul- 
tural and  commercial  centers  of 
northern  Italy  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Step  back  into  the 
Italian  Renaissance  with 
visits  to  Siena,  with  its 
flamboyant  towers  and 
palaces,  Ravenna,  noted 
for  its  fine  mosaics,  and 
Venice,  a  jewel  of  a  city. 


An  optional  excursion  is  offered 
to  Florence.  In  Venice  board  the' 
five-star  Vistafjord  for  a  seven- 
night  cruise  to  Genoa  with 
stops  in  Katakolon,  Itea,  Mes- 
sina, and  Capri.        V 

BROWN  faculty:  Donald  Rohr, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
cost:  Approximately  $3,695 
including  airfare  from  New  York 


Prices  are  per  person,  based  on 
double  occupancy. 


PI 

A  program  in  Brown's 
Continuing  College 
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m  Richard  Kostelanetz's  latest  book  is  Poli- 
tics in  the  Africaii-Aiiiericnii  Novel:  Itmies  Wcldoii 
Johnson,  W.E.B.  Dii  Bois,  Riiharii  Wright,  and 
Ralph  Ellison  (Greenwood  Publishing  Group, 
Inc.,  Westport,  Conn.,  1991).  He  is  the  author 
of  numerous  books  of  poetry,  fiction,  criti- 
cism, and  cultural  history,  and  has  edited 
more  than  two  dozen  anthologies  of  art,  liter- 
ature, and  criticism.  Current  projects  include 
books  about  the  art  of  radio  in  North  America, 
contemporary  avant-garde  literature,  and 
the  maturity  of  American  thought  from  1945 
to  1967.  Richard  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Classified  Ads 


For  Sale 

SPORTS:  Old  game  programs,  memorabilia 
available.  1550  Larimer,  Suite  180,  Denver, 
CO  80202  (303)  534-2000. 

Vacation  Rentals 

FRENCH  RIVIERA  -  ANTIBES.  Modern 
equipped  condo.  2  bedrooms.  2  batVirooms. 
Beach  close  by.  Weekly.  617-527-9055. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  LAKE  WINNIPE- 
SAUKEE.  1  lomo.  Weekly,  year-round, 
video.  617-721-1266. 

PORTUGAL  -  ALGARVE.  Villa  overlook- 
ing sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Available  April 
through  November.  Harrison,  P.O.  Box 
6865,  Providence,  R.I.  02940. 

ST.  CROIX.  Beautiful  3-bedroom  villa, 
pool,  deck.  Steps  from  swimming  and 
snorkeling  beach.  Golt  and  tennis  nearby. 
$2,200  weekly,  $1,300  off-season. 
508-653-6047. 

ST.  JOHN.  Beautiful  two-bedroom  villas. 
Pool.  Privacy.  Beach.  809-776-8080. 

ST.  JOHN.  Quiet  elegance,  2  bedrooms, 
pool,  deck.  Spectacular  view.  508-668-2078. 

STOWE,  VERMONT.  Trapp  Family  Lodge 
Time  Share.  Midjune  1992.  Sleeps  6.  Must 
sell.  Bargain  price.  401-658-1129. 

Real  Estate 

FOR  SALE:  NYC  -  E.  77th  St.,  Coop.  Studio 
$65,000.  Rental  also  possible.  Owner:  904- 
285-4523. 


Barge  Cruise  Along  heautitul,  unspoiled 
Sotltlieni  Canal  du  Midi.  9,5'  La  Torttic  is 
P  >         spacious, deluxe,  withlargesinideck, 

lounge,  three  twin  staterooms  w/liaths. 
Notablecuisine,  bicycles,  minibus.  Seasoned, agrec^ 
able  British  crew  (4).  Weeklv  charters  April-Octo- 
ber. Color  brochure:  write  La  Tortue, 
Dept.  B,  285  Summer  St.,  Manchester,  MA  01944. 


A.  Thomas  Levin,  Rockville  Centre,  NY., 
is  president  of  the  Nassau  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  largest  suburban  bar  association 
in  the  country.  He  is  a  member  of  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  house  of  delegates  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association.  His  daughter.  Amy  '90,  is 
attending  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  Tucson,  and  Karen  is  a  sophomore 
at  Brown. 
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Nancy  L.  Bug  has  been  appointed  to  the 

National  Institutes  of  Health's  Recombinant 
DNA  Advisory  Committee.  She  practices 
with  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Lawrence  P.  Lataif  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  McDermott,  Will  &  Emery  in  its  Bos- 
ton office.  He  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  in  1968  and  practiced 
at  the  firm  of  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue.  A 
tax  attorney,  he  focuses  his  practice  in  busi- 
ness immigration. 

W.  Terence  Walsh,  a  partner  at  Alston  & 
Bird,  was  sworn  in  as  the  new  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Bar  Association  in  May.  A  volun- 
teer with  the  Atlanta  Legal  Aid  Society  for 
many  years,  he  was  president  of  the  society 
in  1987  and  is  currently  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors.  He  is  also  a  director  of  Georgia 
Legal  Services.  He  and  his  wife,  Patricia 
Walker  Walsh,  live  in  Atlanta. 
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Robert  E.  Manchester,  who  served  as 
a  class  marshal  at  Commencement  this  year, 
was  misidentified  in  a  photograph  on  page 
50  of  the  June/July  issue.  The  marshal  in  the 
photograph  was  Bob,  not  Stuart  Aaronson 
The  BAM  apologizes  to  both  men  for  the 
error,  which  resulted  from  erroneous  infor- 
mation given  the  magazine. 

Carl  C.  Wamser,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Portland  State  University,  in  Oregon,  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  the  second  year  of  his 
three-year  research  program,  "Asymmetric, 
Interfacially-Polymerized  Pcirphyrin  Films  for 
Artificial  Photosynthesis."  On  the  PSU  facul- 
ty since  1983,  he  is  an  international  expert 
in  artificial  photosynthesis  and  membrane 
technology.  The  goal  of  his  research  is  to  pro- 
vide hydrogen  as  a  clean,  renewable,  and 
inexpensive  energy  source.  Carl  lives  in  West 
Linn,  Oreg. 
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Carlotta  Hayes  works  in  the  personnel 
department  of  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 
and  chairs  the  city's  Commission  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  Against  Women. 

Stephen  B.  Hazard  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  trustees  at  Kingswood-Oxford 
School  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.  He  is  a 
founder  and  managing  partner  of  Pepe  & 
Hazard,  a  Harttorcl  law  firm  specializing  in 


corporations,  tax,  and  contracts.  Active  in 
professional  and  civic  organizations,  he  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Central 
Connecticut  and  president  and  coach  of  the 
Glastonbury  Lacrosse  Club.  Stephen  and  his 
wife,  Lynn,  live  in  South  Glastonbury.  They 
have  two  sons:  William,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Kingswood-Oxford,  and  Ned,  who  is  a  senior 
at  the  school. 
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Barry  C.  Canner  has  opened  The  Black 
Duck,  a  bed  and  breakfast  inn  on  Corea  Har- 
bor, Maine,  overlooking  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage just  a  few  miles  from  the  Schoodic  section 
of  Acadia  National  Park,  near  Bar  Harbor. 
The  inn  is  open  year-round,  and  visitors  are 
welcomed  by  contacting  P.O.  Box  39,  Crow- 
ley Island  Rd.,  Corea  04624.  (207)  963-2689. 

Andrew  F.  Tonks  attended  Antioch  New 
England  Graduate  School,  Keene,  N.H.,  this 
past  summer,  pursuing  his  master  of  educa- 
tion degree  "with  a  concentration  in  Waldorf 
Education."  Andrew  is  a  board  member  of 
both  the  Cumberland  County  Affordable 
Housing  Venture  and  the  Peace  Economy 
Project  in  Yarmouth,  Maine,  and  chairman  of 
the  trustees  of  the  northeast  district  of  the 
Unitarian-Universalist  Association.  He  and 
his  wife,  Patricia  Hart  Tonks  '75,  live  in 
Yarmouth,  Maine. 
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Sandra  Gabrilove  Saltzman  is  assistant 

deputv  chief  of  the  investigation  division  of 
the  New  York  County  (Manhattan)  District 
Attorney's  Office,  where  she  creates  training 
materials  for  attorneys  assigned  to  her  divi- 
sion. She  has  been  married  for  eighteen  years 
to  Michael  Saltzman.  He  is  the  senior  partner 
in  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Saltzman, 
HoUoran  &  Kaplan,  P.C.,  and  specializes 
in  the  litigation  of  tax  disputes.  Thev  live  in 
New  York  City. 

Robert  W.  Shippee  recently  celebrated  his 
twentieth  anniversary  at  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  where  he  is  a  senior  vice  president.  He 
lives  in  London,  England,  with  his  wife, 
Starr,  and  their  two  children.  Wilson  Binger 
visited  last  year,  and  Mark  and  Cathryn 
Cummings  Nunlist  have  promised  to  visit 
this  year. 

Victor  Strauss  is  married  and  living  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Joy  Sutro  Truman  writes  that  she  is  using 
Ken  Miller's  textbook,  B/d/ov;'/  (Prentice  Hall), 
this  fall  at  Norwich  Free  Academy.  "Now 
that  I've  surx'ived  two  years  of  teaching,  1 
have  the  nerve  to  tell.  My  husband.  Dale  '68, 
has  been  my  unofficial  mentor,  with  eighteen 
years  in  the  English  department  at  Windham 
High  School.  Our  sons,  Dan  and  James,  are 
likely  to  avoid  the  profession."  Jov  and  Dale 
live  in  Storrs,  Conn. 

Patricia  A.  Truman,  Boise,  Idaho,  still  has 
"lively  conversations  with  mv  children,  Mark 
and  Kate  Olowinski,  about  the  great  20th  re- 
union weekend.  We  are  eager  for  the  25th. 
I  was  thrilled  to  find  Erin  Crawley  '90  at  the 
Campus  Dance;  she  was  one  of  mv  sixth- 
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graders  when  I  taught  in  Portland,  Oreg  ,  in 
1980.  Thanks  tii  Carol  Armitage  Pierstorff, 
I  tracked  down  West  House  pal  Anne  McCaf- 
frey and  together  we  enjoyed  a  University  of 
Washington  Huskies  women's  basketball 
game  this  past  winter.  1  loved  sharing  break- 
fast with  Nancy  Jahn  Litchfield  and  her  son 
at  the  little  restaurant  thai  used  to  be  the  Beef 
'N'  Bun  on  Thayer  Street."  Pat  is  teaching 
sixth  grade  this  year  at  St.  Mary's  School  in 
Boise. 
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Marvin  Homonoff,  an  attorney  with  a 
practice  in  Providence,  is  probate  judge  for 
the  town  of  Barrington,  K.l,,  where  he  lives. 
Recently  he  was  accepted  for  membership  in 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  a  national 
organization  to  promote  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  justice.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Probate  Judges  Association. 

Roberta  J.  Morris  taught  a  course  in 
patent  law  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School  last  spring  as  an  adjunct  lecturer.  She 
and  her  husband,  Philip  Bucksbaum  (Har- 
vard '75,  Berkeley  '80  Ph.D.),  moved  to  Ann 
Arbor  last  summer,  when  Philip  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  physics  department  at  Michigan. 
Before  moving  to  Ann  Arbor,  Roberta  prac- 
ticed patent  law  at  Fish  &  Neave  in  New 
York.  "The  transition  from  New  York  to  Ann 
Arbor  has  been  easy,"  she  writes.  "Just  like 
going  away  to  school.  And  since  Ann  Arbor 
has  more  bookstores  per  capita  than  any  other 
city,  and  an  adeiquate  number  of  places  to 
get  good  coffee  and  good  ice  cream,  the  basic 
needs  are  satisfied." 
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Robert  D.  Lane,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  real 
estate  group  at  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Volunteer  Lawyers  for  the  Arts.  The  organi- 
zation has  350  volunteers  and,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  free  legal  assistance  to  about  1,000 
low-income  artists  and  cultural  non-profit 
groups  each  year,  recently  founded  the  Art- 
Space  Collaborative,  with  Business  Volunteers 
for  the  Arts  and  Community  Accountants, 
to  provide  technical  real  estate  advice  and 
assistance  to  non-profit  organizations  seeking 
to  develop  long-term  facilities.  Robert  also 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Central 
Philadelphia  Development  Corporation,  the 
Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Center  City 
Zoning,  and  is  chair-elect  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association's  real  property  section.  He 
lives  in  Philadelphia. 
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Frank  D.  Caporusso  and  his  wife, 
Marion,  announce  the  arrival  of  Gianna  Pao- 
la  Caporusso,  10  months,  from  Bucaramanga, 
Colombia.  They  lived  in  Colombia  for  a 
month  earlier  this  year:  "quite  an  experience 
for  someone  whose  idea  of  going  abroad  is  a 
weekend  in  Quebec."  Frank  and  Marion  wel- 
come correspondence  or  visits  at  97  Goodwin 


Pkwy.,  Sewell,  N.J.  08080.  "1  missed  our  Kith 
but  will  surely  make  our  20th  reunion  in 
1494" 

Jonathan  D.  Rogers  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  Orches- 
tra, which  begins  its  ninth  season  in  October. 
He  is  a  financial  consultant  with  the  Colum- 
bia, Md.,  office  of  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fenner 
&  Smith.  Jon  is  a  member  of  the  Arts  Council 
of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  and  the  board  ot 
directors  of  Beth  Am  Synagogue.  He  lives  in 
Baltimore. 

Jimmy  Zisson  and  Anita  Neiman  Zisson 
announce  the  birth  of  Hthan  Norris  Zisson  on 


July  2b.  Jimmy  is  senior  vice  president  and 
senior  consulting  group  associate  at  Shearson 
Lehman  Brothers  in  West  Palm  Beach.  He 
and  Anita  live  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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Susan  Schlamb  Carroll  moved  m  July  to 
IX'nver,  Colo.,  with  her  husband.  Bill,  and 
their  s(m,  Adam,  who  was  born  on  Feb.  1. 
Susan  would  like  to  hear  from  classmates  in 
the  Denver  area. 

Dr.  Elaine  R.  Ferguson  is  in  private  prac- 
tice and  affiliated  with  the  American  Interna- 


Your  Books, 
Your  1991  Taxes, 


AND  THE 


Brown  University 
Library 


If  you  have  been 
considering  a 
charitable  donation 
of  books  or  manu- 
scripts to  Brown's 
library,  1991  may 
be  an  especially 
good  time  for  you 
to  make  your  gift. 
Through  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  Congress 
restored  full  tax  benefits  for  gifts  of  appreciated  art  properties 
(including  books  and  manuscripts)  made  to  museums  and 
libraries  in  the  1991  tax  year.  This  change  makes  it  possible,  in 
1991  only,  for  you  to  deduct  the  full,  fair,  appreciated  market 
value  of  such  gifts  under  the  alternative  minimum  tax,  as  well 
as  under  regular  income  regulations.  In  addition,  you  will  be 
able  to  deduct,  for  up  to  5  succeeding  tax  years,  any  "carryfor- 
wards" attributable  to  gifts  made  in  1991.  As  a  result  of  these 
provisions,  1991  may  be  your  best  opportunity  for  the  forsee- 
able  future  to  make  a  donation  of  books  or  manuscripts  to 
Brown's  library. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Samuel  A.  Streit,  Assis- 
tant University  Librarian  for  Special  Collections,  John  Hay 
Library,  or  Marjorie  Houston  at  the  Planned  Giving  Ofifice  at 
1-800-662-2266,  ext.  1221. 
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tional  Hospital  in  Zion,  111.  She  is  the  author 
of  Healing,  Health,  and  Transformation:  Nezo 
Frontiers  in  Medicine  (Lavonne  Press,  1990). 
Tim  Smith  (see  Suzamie  Allard  '80) 
Patricia  Hart  Tonks  (see  Andrew  F.  Tonks 
'69). 
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Kelly  Costigan  (see  Suzanne  Allard  '80). 

Sally  Danto  is  living  in  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many, with  her  husband,  Michael  Clancy,  and 
her  son,  Justis. 

Pamela  L.  Hamilton  has  joined  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Inc.,  as  vice  president  in  the  New 
England  office,  located  in  Waltham,  Mass.  In 
addition  to  assisting  agency  clients  with  gov- 
ernment affairs  and  investor  relations,  she 
is  developing  new  business  and  serving  as 
the  regional  link  to  Hill  and  Knowlton's  pub- 
lic affairs  and  financial  relations  practices 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City.  Be- 
fore joining  the  public  relations /public  affairs 
firm,  she  was  general  counsel  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Office  of  Campaign  and  Political  Fi- 
nance. Pamela  lives  in  Boston. 

Lawrence  Allan  Heller  and  his  wife,  Su- 
san, announce  the  birth  of  Matthew  Scott  on 
July  1.  Larry  is  an  associate  in  the  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  office  of  William  M.  Mercer,  Inc., 
employee  benefits  consultants,  specializing 
in  the  administration  and  design  of  401  (k) 
and  profit-sharing  plans.  Sue  is  a  registered 
nurse.  They  live  in  Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

Katherine  McClelland,  associate  professor 
of  sociology  at  Franklin  &  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  selected  a  National  Acade- 
my of  Education  Spencer  Fellow  for  1991-92. 
She  will  use  the  fellowship  to  continue  her 
study  of  race  and  ethnic  relations  on  college 
campuses.  Katherine  received  the  Lindback 
Award  for  Distinguished  Teaching  at  F&M's 
commencement  in  May.  "I  felt  it  was  very  fit- 
ting that  a  fellow  Brunonian,  Susanne  Woods, 
read  the  citation."  Woods  was  a  member  of 
the  English  faculty  at  Brown  before  becoming 
F&M's  dean  of  the  college.  Katherine  lives 
in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  with  her  husband, 
David  Karen. 

Meryl  D.  Pearlstein  and  James  R.  Wacht 
announce  the  birth  of  Evan  Pearlstein  Wacht 
on  Sept.  21,  1990.  Meryl  is  an  account  super- 
visor in  international  advertising  at  BBDO  in 
New  York,  working  on  the  Gillette  account. 
Her  address  is  201  East  87th  St.,  Apt.  29R, 
New  York  10128. 
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Steven  Banks  and  Joan  Schneider  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Susanna  Schneider  Banks 
in  January.  Harry  is  3.  Steven  is  the  coordi- 
nating attorney  of  The  Legal  Aid  Society 
of  New  York  City's  Homeless  Family  Rights 
Project  and  the  director  of  government  rela- 
tions for  the  society's  civil  division.  His  wife 
is  a  supervising  attorney  for  the  society's 
civil  trial  office,  serving  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn. They  hve  in  New  York  City. 

Elizaiietb  Mary  Venditti  Madonia  (see 
Barbara  Carucci  Venditti  '53). 


Suzanne  Allard  and  Steve  Levingston 
(Berkeley  '79)  were  married  last  October  28 
at  the  home  of  Kelly  Costigan  '77  and  Tim 
Smith  '75  in  Darien,  Conn.  Sue  left  her  job  as 
a  reporter  for  "The  MacNeil/Lehrer  News 
Hour"  in  New  York  to  move  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  Steve  is  a  reporter  for  The  Asian  Wall 
Street  journal. 

Michael  H.  Canton  and  his  wife,  Rita 
Batiste,  announce  the  birth  of  Alexander 
Samuel  and  Stephen  Paul  on  July  10.  Mike 
and  Rita  live  in  Pittsburgh,  where  they  are 
both  engineers  at  Westinghouse. 

Amy  Goldman  London  and  her  husband,  . 
Joel,  announce  the  birth  of  Stephanie  Michelle 
on  June  12.  Elizabeth  is  3.  Amy  is  planning  to 
return  to  working  part-time,  defending  med- 
ical malpractice  cases  for  the  New  York  City 
Law  Department.  They  live  in  New  York 
City. 

Matthew  Sussman  was  married  to  Katell 
Pleven  on  June  15  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  A  num- 
ber of  classmates  attended  the  ceremony. 
Matt  lives  in  New  York,  where  he  is  pursuing 
an  acting  career  and  writing  screenplays. 
This  summer  he  returned  to  Providence  as  a 
guest  artist  with  the  Brown  Summer  Theater 
and  played  the  title  role  in  Simon  Gray's 
play,  Biitky,  directed  by  Laurence  Maslon  '81. 


Marissa  Winter  Kahen  and  David  Kahen 
announce  the  birth  of  Gabriel  Adam  on  June 
23.  They  live  in  New  York  City. 
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Laura  Cutler  Aoki  (see  John  Cutler  '56). 

Glenn  Kessler,  a  reporter  for  Neu'sday, 
shared  an  award  for  investigative  reporting, 
one  of  a  number  of  awards  given  by  The  So- 
ciety of  Silurians,  a  club  of  past  and  present 
staff  members  of  newspapers  and  related 
organizations  in  the  New  York  area,  at  its  an- 
nual award  ceremony.  Glenn  and  another 
Neivsday  reporter.  Ford  Fessenden,  were 
finalists  for  a  series  investigating  the  safety 
of  foreign  airlines.  Glenn  lives  in  New  York 
City. 

Reinaldo  Matias,  a  fellow  in  the  postdoc- 
toral training  program  in  chnical  psychology 
at  the  Karl  Menninger  School  of  Psychiatry 
&  Mental  Health  Sciences,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
received  the  Paul  W.  Pruyser  Award  for  Pro- 
fessional Writing  at  the  June  15  graduation 
ceremonies.  He  has  joined  the  faculty  of  De- 
Paul  University  in  Chicago. 

Alice  Wheelwright  (see  Gretchen  Gross 
Wheelwright  '5b). 
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Rebecca  Drill  and  Peter  Alpert  announce 
the  birth  of  Leah  Molly  on  March  26.  Peter  is 
a  lawyer  with  ITT  Sheraton  Corporation  in 
Boston,  and  Rebecca  is  a  clinical  psychologist 
in  private  practice  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
is  affiliated  with  The  Cambridge  Hospital. 
They  live  in  Boston, 

Dr.  Daniel  Hechtman  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
announce  the  birth  of  Joshua  William  on 
June  18.  Rachel  is  2.  Dan  is  in  his  fourth  year 
of  a  general  surgery  residency  at  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston.  They  live 
in  Newton,  Mass. 
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K  Dr.  Keith  R.  Ablow,  senior  resident  in 
psychiatry  at  New  England  Medical  Center, 
recently  received  an  award  of  excellence  in 
medical  communications  from  the  New  Eng- 
land chapter,  American  Medical  Writers 
Association,  for  a  series  of  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washmgton  Post  last  year.  He 
also  won  the  Will  Solimene  Award  in  the 
writing-for-the-public  category.  The  series  of 
six  articles  he  wrote  for  the  Post  were  intend- 
ed to  give  readers  insight  into  the  complex 
personal,  social,  and  medical  issues  encoun- 
tered by  a  working  psychiatrist. 

Salina  S.  Chinn  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
Southwestern  University  School  of  Law,  Los 
Angeles,  as  an  instructor  in  legal  writing. 
A  former  associate  of  the  firm  of  Paul,  Hast- 
ings, Janofsky  &  Walker,  Los  Angeles,  she 
focused  on  business  law  with  an  emphasis  on 
licensing,  distribution,  and  intellectual  prop- 
erty. She  lives  in  Glendale,  Calif.,  with  her 
husband  and  daughter. 
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Frank  G.  Abemathy  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  McMackin,  Garfinkle,  McLemore  & 
Walker  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sean  Altman,  New  York  City,  sends  word 
that  his  vocal  group,  Rockapella,  has  finished 
shooting  sixty-five  episodes  of  the  new  PBS- 
TV  game  show,  "Where  in  the  World  is  Car- 
men Sandiego?"  The  group  performs  as  in- 
house  band  and  featured  players  on  the  show, 
which  begins  airing  nationwide  this  month. 
Earlier,  Rockapella  debuted  at  Carnegie  Hall 
and  was  lauded  in  Playboy  as  "the  hippest 
and  hottest  a  cappella  to  hit  the  airwaves  in 
years."  This  past  summer,  the  group  was  fea- 
tured in  a  national  television  advertisement 
for  Taco  Bell  and  taped  an  HBO  comedy 
special  with  Whoopi  Goldberg  in  Los  Angeles. 

Reld  Norris  Buckley  left  her  bank  market- 
ing job  and  is  working  full-time  for  the  An- 
napolis Real  Estate  Fund,  which  she  and  her 
husband  incorporated  earlier  this  year.  "We've 
just  put  two  projects  on  the  market.  Between 
some  aggressive  marketing  and  equally  ag- 
gressive creative  seller  financing,  we  hope 
to  turn  them  over  quickly  and  profitably.  I'd 
love  to  hear  from  friends  and  potential  in- 
vestors at  421  Ferry  Point  Rd.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
21403.(301)280-2847." 

Dr.  John  Nash  completed  his  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  begun  a  car- 
diology fellowship  at  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis.  He  lives  in  Chesterfield,  Mo. 

Denise  Rosin  Portner  and  her  husband, 
Capt.  Jeffrey  Portner,  announce  the  birth  of 
liana  Renee  on  her  father's  thirtieth  birthday, 
June  1 1 .  They  live  in  Atlanta  on  Fort  McPher- 
son,  where  Jeff  is  a  family-practice  physician 
for  the  Army,  and  Denise  is  a  freelance  writer. 

Dr.  Gene  Quirini  and  Terri  Myers,  a  social 
worker,  were  married  on  Aug.  1 1 .  Gene  is 
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in  the  third  year  of  a  radiology  residency  at 
Northwestern  University.  They  live  in  Chicago. 

|85 

■  Penny  Feinberg  Bauersfeld  and  Paul 
Bauersfeld  (RIT  '86)  announce  the  birth  of 
Emilv  Jane  on  June  8.  Her  grandfather  is 
Stephen  Feinberg  fiO,  and  her  aunt  is  Suzy 
Feinberg  '87,  IVnnv  and  Paul  live  in  San 
Carlos,  Calif. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  T.  Beauchamp  graduated  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son University  in  Philadelphia  in  June.  He 
Vifas  elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  the 
national  honor  medical  society,  and  has  begun 
a  four-year  residency  training  program  in  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  at  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia. 

Josue  Ramirez  began  the  graduate  pro- 
gram in  anthropology  at  Brown  in  September. 
Friends  can  visit  at  30  Cushing  St.,  Provi- 
dence 02906.  (401)  521-1719. 

Dr.  Lawrence  D.  Rosenbaum  graduated 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  University  in  Philadelphia  in  June. 
He  has  begun  a  residency  training  program 
in  internal  medicine  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Hospital  in  Worcester. 

Vincent  Rougeau,  who  had  practiced  law 
at  Morrison  &  Foerster  in  Washington,  D.C., 
is  now  an  assistant  professor  of  law  at  Loyola 
University  in  Chicago.  Former  classmates. 
High  Jinks,  and  friends  are  invited  to  call 
or  drop  by  when  in  Chicago.  Vincent  can  be 
reached  at  Loyola  Law  School,  One  East 
Pearson  St.,  Chicago,  III.  6061 1.  (312)  915-6430. 
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W  Dr.  Kai  Uwe  Mazur  and  Lindsay  H.  Lang- 
worthy  were  married  in  January  at  Lindsay's 
parents'  ranch  in  northern  California.  Steve 
McEvoy  was  best  man,  and  twelve  KDU 
(now  DU)  brothers  from  '86  and  '87  attend- 
ed. Kai  is  a  resident  in  orthopaedic  surgery  at 
use.  Visitors  are  welcome  at  147  South  Oak 
Knoll  St.,  Apt.  #304,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91101. 
(818)  568-8365. 
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R   Susie  Lesser  and  Rob  Baker  (Pennsylvania 
'83)  were  married  in  New  York  City  on  Dec. 
29.  Bridesmaids  included  Cathy  Schaffer  '86, 
Susie  Levenstein,  and  Cathy  Kuo.  Many 
more  Brunonians  were  in  attendance.  Susie 
graduated  from  Columbia  Business  School 
and  is  an  associate  at  Greystone  Realty  Corpo- 
ration in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  Rob  is  a 
senior  associate  at  Barclays  Bank  in  the  asset 
securitization  group.  Thev  live  in  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Viyada  Sarabanchong  and  Dr.  Eric 
Fethke  (Princeton  '86)  celebrated  their  gradu- 
ation from  Columbia  University  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  by  getting  married 
on  June  1 ,  Vi's  brother,  Ord  '89,  was  an  usher. 
Vi  and  Eric  are  interning  at  Columbia  this 
year  and  would  like  to  hear  from  friends  at 
137  Graphic  Blvd.,  Bergenfield,  N.J.  07621. 
(201)  385-8864.  Natalie  Getzoff  '88,  who  at- 
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tended  the  wedding,  sent  in  this  note. 

After  working  for  various  investment  sub- 
sidiaries of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Compa- 
ny in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  Eric  Tsu- 
chida  has  begun  the  J.D./M.B.A.  program  at 
the  Harvard  Law  and  Business  Schools.  He 
can  be  contacted  at  29  Garden  St.,  #106,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  02138. 

Dr.  Pamela  Turnbo  graduated  in  June 
from  Jefferson  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia. 
She  is  interning  at  Graduate  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  Pamela  lives  in  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Cecilia  Yu  married  Michael  Wong 
(Princeton  '87)  on  March  23.  Linda  Ko  was 
the  maid  of  honor,  and  Amy  Chang  was  a 
bridesmaid,  A  number  of  Brown  friends  at- 
tended the  ceremony.  Cecilia  is  a  fourth-year 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  School,  and  Michael  is 
in  the  M.D./Ph.D.  program  there.  They  live 
in  Dallas. 
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Art  Mcirkman  and  Betsy  Guinzburg  (Johns 
Hopkms  '88)  were  married  on  June  23.  Mark 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  is  a  visiting  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  psychology  department 
at  Northwestern.  His  address  is  8346  North 
Kimball,  Skokie,  111.  60076. 

David  Parish  is  completing  his  last  year  at 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law,  where 
he  is  writing  and  research  editor  of  the  Colum- 
bia Law  Rnncw.  He  will  be  a  judicial  clerk  be- 
ginning in  September  1992. 

Rachel  E.  Rock  has  returned  from  one 
year  studying  and  living  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
This  fall  she  began  the  master's  program  at 
The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies. 

Christopher  Thompson  (see  Dale  Ben- 
nett '45). 
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m  Bill  Cassin  lives  in  New  York  City  and  re- 
mains "unsure  of  exactly  what  it  is  I  do  for 
a  living."  He  is  interning  in  the  Brown  Club 
office,  and  plans  to  do  some  writing,  traveling, 
and  volunteer  work  before  returning  to  grad- 
uate school. 

Marcos  C.  Gonzalez  and  Susan  Merry- 
man  have  returned  from  three  weeks  of  ad- 
venturous living  in  Zimbabwe  to  the  urban 
jungle  of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

Scott  Perrin  is  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Brown  Club,  a  position  he  describes 
as  "fantabulous,"  and  is  stage  manager  of  "A 
Cole  Porter  Revue"  at  the  Rainbow  Room. 
He  works  full  time  at  the  Nederlander  Group, 
a  theatrical  production  organization.  "It's 
pretty  rigorous,  but  if  it  wasn't  fun,  I  wouldn't 
do  it,"  Scott  writes. 

Stephanie  H.  Sanchez  is  a  junior  account 
executive  at  Sumner  Rider  and  Associates,  a 
public  relations  firm.  She  is  programs  coordi- 
nator and  executive  secretary  for  the  New 
York  Brown  Club.  Her  father  is  Robert  Sem- 
chez  '58,  president  emeritus  of  the  Brown 
Associated  Alumni  and  the  New  York  Brown 
Club. 


Erin  Crawley  (see  Patricia  A.  Truman 

'70). 

Amy  Levin  (see  A.  Thomas  Levin  '64). 

Ellen  Psychas  is  teaching  English  in  a 
one-room  private  school  in  a  rural  town  on 
a  southern  Japanese  island.  She  is  willing 
to  advise  classmates  interested  in  teaching  in 
Japan  and  welcomes  visitors  to  disturb  her 
country  quiet.  Her  address  is  Daini  Copo  102, 
Meiji  Uyama  237-2,  Nakamura  787,  Japan. 
Telephone:  0880-34-5448. 

John  Rountree  "has  abandoned  the  rat 
race  of  the  Big  Apple  for  the  windy  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan."  He  plans  to  catch  a  few 
games  at  Wrigley  Field,  but  says  it's  doubtful 
he'll  ever  get  used  to  the  pizza.  John  can  be 
reached  through  the  Chicago  office  of 
Bankers  Trust. 
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Prudence  Carter  was  one  of  six  Robert  G. 
Chollar  Summer  Research  Assistants  chosen 
by  the  Kettering  Foundation  to  work  last 
summer  on  foundation  research  projects  in 
its  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
offices  in  areas  such  as  the  politics  of  educa- 
tion, public  leadership,  international  non- 
governmental diplomacy,  community  action, 
and  political  education.  Prudence  did  peer 
counseling  for  three  years,  and  coordinated 
and  planned  Black  History  Month  at  Brown 
in  1989  and  1990.  She  spent  two  semesters 
studying  in  Mexico,  and  conducted  citizen 
interviews  for  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Emily  Chin,  Providence,  returned  in 
August  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
where  she  had  been  teaching  classes  at  An- 
hui  Institute  of  Education  in  Hefei.  She  was 
one  of  185  teachers  chosen  this  year  by 
the  English  Language  Institute/China  (ELIC), 
San  Dimas,  Calif.,  which  has  been  sending 
volunteers  to  teach  in  China  since  1982. 

Moira  Walsh  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Rosedale  Achievement  Program,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
this  summer.  Now  in  its  third  year,  the  month- 
long  program  ministers  to  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  spiritual  needs  of  thirty  Bronx  pre- 
teens.  Moira  began  doctoral  studies  in  phi- 
losophy at  Notre  Dame  in  September. 
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William  Deminoff  '54  A.M.,  secretary  of 
the  college,  special  assistant  to  the  president, 
and  affirmative  action  officer  at  Grinnell  Col- 
lege in  Iowa,  has  retired  after  twenty-one 
years.  He  will  remain  a  part-time  consultant 
to  the  president  for  a  year  and  will  continue 
to  serve  as  secretary  to  the  college's  board 
of  trustees.  He  was  also  director  of  college  re- 
lations for  fifteen  years.  Active  in  town  affairs, 
Deminoff  said  that  leaving  full-time  duties  at 
the  college  will  enable  him  to  complete  a 
history  of  the  town  of  Grinnell.  He  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Anne  Jackson  Deminoff  '53, 
live  in  Grinnell. 

Joseph  M.  Proud  '55  Sc.M.,  '58  Ph.D., 
director  of  the  material  science  laboratory  at 
GTE  Laboratories  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  has 


been  named  to  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil's Board  on  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Proud 
served  as  the  scientific  director  for  NATO's 
Advanced  Study  Institute  in  1985,  co-edited  a 
definitive  text  on  radiative  processes  in  dis- 
charge plasmas  in  1986,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Gaseous  Electronics  Conference,  a  world- 
wide meeting  of  plasma  physics  scientists. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  NRC's  new  Plas- 
ma Science  Committee.  Proud  joined  GTE  in 
1974  after  co-founding  and  serving  as  vice 
president  of  research  at  IKOR  Incorporated 
for  ten  years.  He  holds  forty  patents  and  has 
written  more  than  fifty  publications  and  re- 
ports on  a  variety  of  scientific  topics.  He  lives 
in  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

John  F.  Wosinski  '58  Sc.M.,  project  man- 
ager of  refractories  in  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  engineering  division  of  Corning 
Incorporated,  New  York,  has  been  selected  as 
the  1991  recipient  of  the  Phoenix  Award,  the 
industry's  highest  honor,  for  his  professional 
and  technical  leadership  in  the  glass  industry. 
He  is  the  twenty-first  recipient  and  the  third 
Coming  employee  to  be  so  honored.  Wosinski 
came  to  Corning  in  1958  and  has  been  a  pro- 
ject manager  since  1981.  He  is  the  author 
of  more  than  thirty  articles  and  was  chosen 
by  NASA  as  the  principal  investigator  of 
lunar  samples  brought  back  from  the  moon  by 
the  Apollo  14  and  15  missions.  His  long 
career  at  Corning  also  includes  an  association 
with  the  Coming  Museum  of  Glass  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  through  which 
he  participated  in  the  excavations  of  an  early 
American  glass  factory  in  Amelung,  Md.,  as 
well  as  excavations  in  Israel  at  Jalamie  and 
Beth  Shearim.  Wosinski  lives  in  Coming,  N.Y. 

John  G.  Blair  '62  Ph.D.  (see  '56). 

Kenneth  F.  Mott  '67  Ph.D.  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  political  science 
department  at  Gettysburg  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  five-year  term.  Mott  has  also 
served  on  the  student  life  council,  the  execu- 
tive committee,  the  pre-lavv  committee,  and 
the  strategic  planning  committee.  He  lives 
in  Orrtanna,  Pa. 

Tridib  K.  Biswas  '72  A.M.,  '77  Ph.D.  and 
Neeru  Mohan  Biswas  '73  Sc.M.  have  re- 
turned to  India  after  twenty  years  and  set  up 
their  own  consulting  practice  in  New  Delhi, 
with  the  World  Bank  and  the  government 
of  India  as  their  major  clients.  Both  are  also 
adjunct  professors  at  the  Management  Devel- 
opment Institute.  They  and  their  sons,  Tri- 
neesh  and  Neelmoy,  welcome  any  Brunonian 
to  their  home  at  70,  Sector  15  A,  Noida  201 
301,  India.  Telephone  91-11-892-6631. 

Alice  Goldberg  '81  Ph.D.  married  Carlos 
Eduardo  Velasco  Lemos,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
on  July  1 1  in  New  York  City.  They  can  be 
reached  at  47-55  44th  St.,  Woodside,  N.Y. 
11377. 

James  S.  Baumlin  '83  Ph.D.,  associate 
professor  of  English  at  Southwestern  Mis- 
souri State  University  in  Springfield,  recently 
published  John  Donne  ami  the  Rhetorics  of 
Renaissance  Discourse  with  the  Uni\'ersity  of 
Missouri  Press. 

Kathleen  H.  Levey  '83  MAT.  received  a 
law  degree  from  Temple  University,  Phila- 
delphia, in  May.  Through  Temple's  LEAP 
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progMiii,  sliL'  taught  l.ivv  cUisscs  at  two  I'hllci- 
delphia  high  schools.  "The  students  were 
wonderful,"  Levey  writes.  "I  hope  to  keep 
teaching  in  some  capacity  despite  the  switch 
from  education  to  law."  Levey  lives  in  Liv- 
ingston, N.J. 

Allard  Jorgman  '86  I'h.D.  and  Joan  A. 
Sereno  'HM  Ph.D.  had  a  son,  Mark  Turibius, 
on  April  M.  After  three  years  in  The  Nether- 
lands and  six  months  at  UCLA,  they  are 
looking  forward  to  staying  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  for 
a  time.  Jorgman  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
linguistics  at  Cornell.  Sereno  holds  courtesy 
appointments  in  both  linguistics  and  psychol- 
ogy at  Cornell  and  works  for  Eloquent  Tech- 
nology, Inc.,  a  speech  synthesis  company. 
Their  attdress  is  2b  Highgate  Cir.,  Ithaca  l'4850. 

Dale  R.  Pfost  '8(1  Ph.D.  has  been  appoint- 
ed managing  director  and  chief  executive 
of  Oxforcl  ClvcoSvstems,  a  manufacturer  of 
instrumentation  for  the  biotechnology  indus- 
try. He  lives  in  Abingdon,  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, with  his  wife,  Gertrude,  and  their 
18-month-old  son. 


Obituaries 


Alice  Hathaway  Spink  '25,  North  Kings- 
town, R.I.;  July  27.  She  was  a  librarian  at  the 
Providence  Public  Library  until  1935,  when 
she  became  librarian  at  St.  Andrew's  School, 
Harrington,  R.I.,  where  her  husband  was 
headmaster.  She  later  was  a  library  consul- 
tant to  several  cities  and  towns.  Survivors  in- 
clude three  children  and  her  husband,  Her- 
bert '25,  38  Reynolds  St.,  North  Kingstown 
02852. 

Rudolph  Jacques  Payor  '26,  Huntington, 
VV.Va.,  president  of  The  Winter  Company  in 
Huntington;  May  29.  He  was  a  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Marshall  University  Foundation. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army.  Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Helen,  105  Ricketts  Rd.,  Hunt- 
ington 25705:  and  a  nephew.  Hardy  '50. 

Margaret  F.  Phelan  '26,  Newport,  R.I.;  March 
29.  She  was  a  Latin,  Greek,  and  history  teach- 
er at  Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  for  forty- 
three  years  before  retiring  as  head  of  the  lan- 
guage department  in  1970.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Alliance  Fran(;aise,  the  Newport  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association,  and  the  Redwood 
Library,  and  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Hazard's  Beach  Association.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Survivors  include  two  sisters  and  a 
brother,  John  F.  Phelan,  of  Newport. 

Mary  Brownell  Pike  '28,  Dallas,  Texas;  March 
18.  She  IS  survived  by  her  husband,  Robert 
'28,  5815  ElderwoodDr.,  Dallas  75230;  and 
three  children. 


Robert  Grant  Gumham  '31,  '33  Sc.M.,  War- 
wick, R.I.;  July  8.  I  le  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Providence  School  Department  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  twenty-two  of  them  as  head  of 
the  science  department  at  Hope  High  School. 
He  retired  in  1974.  During  World  War  II,  he 
ser\ed  in  the  Navy  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in 
Washington,  DC,  retiring  as  lieutenant  com- 
mander. He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Warwick  Retired  Teachers  Association,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Retired 
Teachers  Association.  Sigma  Xi.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Joan,  48  l.ockhaven  Rd.,  War- 
wick 02889. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Goldman  '33,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.;  July  23.  An  internationally  known 
specialist  in  periodontology  and  oral  pathol- 
ogy, he  founded  the  Boston  University  Gold- 
man School  of  Graduate  Dentistry,  the  world's 
first  graduate  dental  school.  He  served  as 
dean  from  1963  to  1977  and  was  an  active 
dean  emeritus  until  his  death.  In  1978,  the  BL 
board  of  trustees  named  the  school  in  his 
honor.  He  received  his  D.M.D.  from  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Dental  Medicine  in  1935  and 
received  several  honorary  degrees  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Periodontists, 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Oral 
Pathology,  and  chief  of  the  dental  pathology 
section  of  the  U.S.  Army.  He  had  been  a  con- 
sultant to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
U.S.  Surgeon  General,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research,  the  National  Research  Council,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Command.  Among  his  survivors 
are  his  wife,  Dorothy,  250  Hammond  Pond 
Pkwy.,  #1606,  Chestnut  Hill  02167;  two  sons, 
including  Richard  '61;  and  six  grandchildren, 
including  Andrew  '89. 

Dr  Charles  Kendrick  Osgood  '43,  DeWitt, 
N.Y.;  March  4.  1  le  retired  in  1988  as  clinical 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York's  Health  Science  Center,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  having  taught  medicine  there 
since  1953.  He  served  as  senior  physician  at 
Van  Duyn  Home  and  Hospital,  DeWitt,  for 
thirty-three  years  and  was  acting  medical 
director  when  he  retired.  He  also  maintained 
a  private  practice  in  internal  medicine.  Dr. 
Osgood  was  assistant  chief  of  medicine  at  the 
Syracuse  Veterans  Hospital  from  1953  to 
1955,  and  an  attending  physician  at  Crouse 
Irving  Memorial  Hospital  from  1955  until 
his  retirement.  A  1946  graduate  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  he  served  in  the  Army  until 
1949.  A  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  a  fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians,  and  a  member  of  the  medical 
board  of  Planned  Parenthood,  he  was  active 
with  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  New 
York  and  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Epis- 
copal Fingerlakes  Conference.  Survivors 
include  seven  children  and  his  wife,  Hester, 
207  Cornwall  Dr.,  DeWitt  13214. 


Elmer  George  Worthley  '51  Sc.M.,  Finksburg, 
Md.;  June  19,  of  cancer.  A  distinguished 
botanist  specializing  in  grasses,  mosses,  liv- 
erworts, and  fungi,  he  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Army  for  twenty-nine  years  and  retired  in 
1981  as  a  civilian  research  biologist  at  the 
Edgewood  Arsenal.  He  traveled  to  Antarcti- 
ca in  1959  as  part  of  the  Deep  Freeze  IV  expe- 
dition, and  a  mountain  there,  Worthley  Peak, 
is  named  for  him.  Near  McMurdo  Sound, 
where  he  studied  the  life  cycles  of  the  Adelie 
penguin,  Antarctic  skua,  and  Weddell  and 
crabeater  seals,  he  discovered  corn  and  cocoa 
left  by  members  of  the  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 
party  that  explored  the  continent  fifty  years 
before.  A  moss  he  found  at  Machu  Picchu  in 
Peru  was  named  Aiumiobryum  ivorthlcyi,  and 
a  beetle  discovered  by  a  student  was  named 
Hclop^  it'orthlfi/orum  because  it  consumed 
lichens,  a  particular  interest  of  Mr.  Worthley. 
In  1978,  he  appeared  on  a  public  television 
program.  On  Nature'^  Trail,  with  his  wife, 
jean,  who  had  also  done  another  nature  pro- 
gram. Hodgepodge  Lodge,  for  about  ten  years. 
He  was  a  former  president  of  the  Maryland 
Ornithological  Society  and  the  first  president 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Maryland. 
Survivors  include  six  children  and  his  wife, 
Jean,  939  Wesley  Rd.,  Finksburg  21048. 

John  Miller  Bouldry  '56  Sc.M.,  Monterey, 

Calif.;  .May  1 5,  of  cancer.  After  graduating 
from  Northeastern  University  in  1941,  he 
served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War.  He  continued  as  an  officer 
through  1955,  serving  in  several  teaching  po- 
sitions for  the  Navy.  He  joined  the  Navy  Re- 
serve in  1955,  and  through  1987  was  a  profes- 
sor of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  in  Monterey  and  chair- 
man of  its  electronic  w'arfare  curriculum.  He 
retired  in  1974  as  captain  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Center  in  Pacific  Grove.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Monterey  Planning  Commis- 
sion from  1959  until  he  was  elected  to  a  seat 
on  the  Monterey  City  Council  in  1963.  He 
held  that  seat  until  1979,  when  he  retired 
from  city  politics.  From  1971  to  1979,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Monterey  Urban  Renewal 
Agency,  and  in  1980  he  was  honored  as  Out- 
standing Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Among 
his  survivors  is  a  daughter,  Bette  B.  Bailor,  of 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Harrison  Shulman  Kravis  '94,  New  York  City; 
July  13,  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Colo- 
rado. Survivors  include  his  parents,  Helene 
D.  S.  Kravis,  1000  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
10028;  and  Henry  R.  Kravis,  71  East  71st  St., 
Apt.  8D,  New  York  10021.  El 
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Finally... 


A  sprite  on 
the  Green 

By  Michael  Fink  '59  A.M. 


A  glamorous  gypsy  camp:  that's 
how  1  thought  of  the  Campus 
Dance  as  a  Providence  kid  in  the  early 
fifties. 

In  the  late  fifties,  I  crashed  the  gates 
to  find  cheer  among  the  crowd  'round 
the  candles. 

At  the  time,  1  was  taking  graduate 
courses  at  Brown  and  teaching  under- 
graduate English  at  RISD.  The  schools 
stayed  a  bit  farther  apart  then.  Brown  was 
the  homely  hue  of  oak  leaves,  tweeds, 
bricks,  and  tall  tree-trunks.  RISD  blazed 
with  gaudy  junk  shops  and  flared  with 
noisy  bars.  But  the  academic  labyrinth, 
with  its  connecting  back  alleys  and 
secret  gardens,  offered  intimacy  and 
comfort.  1  drove  my  silver  Studebaker, 
weaving  among  the  hillside  houses. 

One  morning,  in  fog  and  mist,  1 
spotted  one  of  my  first  college  students, 
Elaine,  walking  barefoot  to  class.  She 
had  the  reddest  hair  1  had  ever  seen.  It 
wasn't  auburn  or  chestnut;  it  was  a 
flaming  torch.  The  color  burned  your 
eye,  but  gladdened  your  heart.  It  moved 
along  the  slate  and  cement,  against  the 
rocks  and  ivy,  as  she  strolled.  Elaine 
smiled,  a  magic  sprite  with  her  charming- 
ly crooked  teeth,  an  emblem  of  the  era  of 
gamine  and  garqonne.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
like  emeralds,  and  her  complexion  was 
as  freckled  as  a  dappled  fawn. 

In  the  fifties,  colleges  had  proper 
dress  codes:  gloves  and  hats  for  the 
ladies,  and  garters,  caps,  and  ties  for  the 
gents.  But  Elaine  went  barefoot  on  the 
bricks  and  cobbles  of  College  Hill.  Her 
soles  were  as  hard  as  hooves.  Two  lads 
set  their  caps  for  this  elf.  One  was  a  dour 
Scots  painter.  The  other  suitor,  a  slight. 


FRITZ  DUMVILLE 


scholarly  Brown  student,  wore  an  early 
nylon  shirt  that  never  showed  a  wrin- 
kle. Elaine  made  her  choice:  she  went 
for  the  Scot.  The  rejected  swain  took  a 
strange  revenge.  At  Prospect  Park,  over- 
looking the  city,  he  piled  firewood 
around  the  statue  of  Roger  Williams 
and  lit  a  match.  Roger  got  off  with  only 
a  little  soot,  but  Elaine's  would-be  lover 
was  suspended  from  college.  He  left 
town,  leaving  behind  only  a  myth. 

Caught  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  dilemma, 
Elaine  accepted  my  invitation  to  the 
Brown  ball.  We  did  a  jig  on  the  roof  of 
my  Studebaker  at  the  curb.  She  chomped 
on  her  bubblegum  and  loaned  it  out  for 
a  chew  to  whomever  came  by.  She  was 
a  flower  child  well  before  the  fashion. 

That  Campus  Dance  opened  up 
the  Brown  community  for  me.  I  clinked 
glasses  and  offered  toasts  to  young 
alumni  couples,  to  graduates  the  same 
age  as  my  parents,  to  good-looking 
students  and  distinguished  elders.  1  felt 
welcomed,  part  of  the  glowing  scene. 
One  of  my  favorite  movie  clips  is  the 
death  scene  from  Moulin  Rouge.  Among 
Lautrec's  models  and  his  parents,  Zsa 


i^j0k- 


Tsd,  as  Jane  Avril  dances  by  to  take  her 
leave  of  the  artist.  Elaine  moved  me  like 
that. 

She  was  not  my  romance,  only  what 
we  used  to  call  a  date.  1  never  got  as 
far  as  my  Ph.D.  at  Brown;  I  quit  while  I 
was  ahead,  with  a  master's  degree.  Even 
so,  1  am  part  of  the  Brown  family.  RISD 
and  Brown  have  moved  closer  together. 
Our  teachers  and  students  mix;  Hillel 
blends  us;  I  have  Brown  students  in  my 
courses. 

But  when  1  walk  through  the  old 
campus,  I  feel  the  presence  of  an  invisi- 
ble, moving  statue.  Elaine  stays  on  as  a 
ghostly  presence  within  these  walls, 
among  the  trees,  before  the  portals.  The 
Campus  Dance  haunts  my  summer,  ac- 
companies me  on  my  first  walk  through 
the  gates  in  September,  and  warms  the 
snowy  Green  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  ill 

Mike  Fiitk  of  Providence  is  a  professor  of 
English  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design.  A  previous  essax/,  "Le  Bagage  d'lin 
Professeur,"  appeared  on  this  page  in  April 
1989. 
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The  Brown 

University 

Lamp 

Sirrica,  LTD.  is  proud  to  announce  the 
availability  of  the  Brown  University  Lamp. 

The  distinctive  Brown  University  Seal  is  vividly 
re-created  in  gold  on  the  black  parchment  shade. 
This  classic  desk  lamp  is  hand-polished  and  hand- 
assembled  of  the  finest  solid  brass  and  features  a 
solid  black  marble  base  and  centerpiece.  Indeed, 
the  lamp  makes  an  impressive  statement  of 
quality  about  the  owner. 

You  can  also  have  your  lamp  personalized  with 
an  engraved  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  marble 
base.  The  Brown  University  Lamp  is  a 
tremendous  value  as  you  are  able  to  purchase 
direct  from  Sirrica,  Ltd. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  completely  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  your  lamp  or  you  may  return  it 
within  fifteen  days  for  exchange  or  refund. 

Whether  selected  for  your  personal  use  or  as  an 
expressive,  thoughtful  gift,  the  Brown  University 
Lamp  is  certain  to  command  attention. 


For  faster  service,  credit  card  orders  may  be 

placed  by  dialing  toll  free 

1-800-346-2884. 

All  callers  should  request  to  speak  with 

Operator  831 B. 


Symbolizing  a  tradition  of  excellence  for  the  home  or  office. 
Solid  Marble;  Ht.  22";  Wt.  8  Lbs.;  Solid  Brass 


NOTE:  For  Christmas  delivery,  all  orders 

must  be  telephoned  or  postmarked  by 

December  10. 


REPLY  FORM 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY  LAMP 


Please  accept  my  order  lor  the  following  Brown  University  Lamp(s) 

Brown  University  Lamp(s)  @  $159.00  each. 

QLANTITY  (Include  S8.00  for  insured  shipping  &  handling  charges.) 

I  wish  to  have  my  lamp  personalized  @  $20.00. 


PERSONALIZED 


*On  shipments  to  North  Carolina,  add  6%  sales  tax 
I  wish  to  pay  for  my  lamp(s)  as  follows: 


Year  of 
Gradualion 


Degree 


Lj   By  a  single  remittance  of  $ 

which  I  enclose 

\_\  By  charging  the  amount  of  $_ 


to  my  credit  card 
Full  Account  Numttcr: 

nd 

cated  below 

made  payable  to  Sirrica,  LTD., 


D 


Expiration: 


YearL 


SIGNATURE: 


TELEPHONE:  ( 


MAIL  ORDERS  TO: 
SIRRICA,  LTD. 
P.O.  Box  3345 
Wilson.  NC  27895 

Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  shtpmeni 


CREDIT  CARD  PIRCHASERS  MAY 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-346-2884 


All  Callers  should  ask  for  Operator  831 B. 


PLEASE  PRINT  PURCHASER'S  NAME  CLEARLY,  IF  "SHIP  TO"  ADDRESS  IS 
DIFFERENT,  PLEASE  ATTACH  SHIPPING  ADDRESS  TO  ORDER  FORM. 

NAME 


STREET- 
CITY 


. STATE 


.ZIP. 


n 


O 
C.J 


-Ti 


KONKQ* 


I 


I 


I 

L 


I 


PRODUCT  OF  SWEDEN.  4Q/ 


FTOFABSOLUT«VODKA{EXCEPTWHEREPROHIBITEDBYLAW)CALL1-800-24M^^^^ 

C/WL  {80  AND  100  PROOF).  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  ©1990  CARILLON  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  TEANECK,  NJ. 


